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INSOMNIA IN THE LEXICA: 


[For a summary of this article, see pages 27-28.—Ep.] 


“INSOMNIUM dream. Supposed to be (prep.) 1 somnium. 
Such a compound with in as a thing seen in sleep, in somno, is 
unlike Latin, and somnium. is the older word. Gk. éwnov is 
formed naturally <*éwvos> and the Lat. may have been 
modelled upon it, v. intercus. But more probably the source is 
in * suep of falling into a condition of sleep.” [— T. G. Tucker, 
A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin (Halle (Saale) : 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1931).] 


Macrobius at the beginning of his Commentary on “ Scipio’s 
Dream ” has, after a retrospective glance at the Platonic myths, 
an interesting chapter (I. 3) wherein he classifies the various 
forms of visions seen in sleep (somniandi modos) known to the 
Greeks and Latins, with a view to defining accurately what 
terms were applicable to the “Somnium” and what were not. 
Within what selection of five distinct categories was the dream 
to be included? Was it an dvepos or its Latin equivalent a 
somnium—the subdivisions of which are to be enunciated later? 


1My most grateful thanks are due to Professor A. Souter, Regius 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen, for his interest in 
this inquiry and for much kind help, especially in suggesting to me the 
citations of this word insomnium in Prudentius and in Bede, and for 
aiding one of much less experience in choosing the sure foundation of a 
good bibliography; also to Mr. E. Harrison, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, for kindly reading through the typescript (as 
Professor Souter also did) and making numerous and valuable sugges- 
tions and hints. I am in addition indebted to my colleague in the 
Department of Humanity of this University, Mr. C. J. 8, Addison, for 
generous assistance in preparing the typescript of this paper for the 


press. 
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Was it an dpaya, which is correctly rendered as uisio? Was it a 
xpypatiopos, i. e. an oraculum? Or was it either an éw-nov, 
“ quod insomnium dicitur ”’, or a ¢évracpa, which Cicero—please 
observe that only in the translation of ddvracpya is Cicero con- 
cerned according to Macrobius, and that we are not told how 
Cicero thought évepos, dpaya, xpypatiopos, and évizvov should be 
rendered in Latin—which Cicero, says Macrobius, called a wisum 
whenever he was obliged to use the word. That Macrobius dis- 
misses évizvov and ¢dvracya as terms inapplicable to the “ Som- 
nium” and so “cura interpretationis indigna . . . quia nihil 
diuinationis adportant”’, is not so much, however, our concern, 
as what Macrobius has to say about évzwov or insomnium before 
he passes from this word to ddavracpa. 

I quote his definition of évizmov in full (I, 3, 4-6) : 

est enim évirmoyv quotiens cura oppressi animi corporisue siue fortunae 
qualis uigilantem fatigauerat talem se ingerit dormienti: animi si 
amator deliciis suis aut fruentem se uideat aut carentem, si metuens 
quis imminentem sibi uel insidiis uel potestate personam aut incurrisse 
hanc ex imagine cogitationum suarum aut effugisse uideatur: corporis 
si temeto ingurgitatus aut distentus cibo uel abundantia praefocari se 
aestimet uel grauantibus exonerari, aut contra si esuriens cibum aut 
potum sitiens desiderare quaerere uel etiam inuenisse uideatur: fortu- 
nae cum se quis aestimat uel potentia uel magistratu aut augeri pro 
desiderio aut exui pro timore. haec et his similia quoniam ex habitu 
mentis quietem sicut praeuenerant ita et turbauerant dormientis, una 
cum somno auolant et pariter euanescunt. hine et insomnio nomen est 
non quia per somnum uidetur—hoc enim est huic generi commune cum 
ceteris—sed quia in ipso somnio tantum modo esse creditur dum uidetur, 
post somnium nullam sui utilitatem uel significationem relinquit. falsa 
esse insomnia nec Maro tacuit 

“sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes” (Aen. VI, 896), 

caelum hic uiuorum regionem uocans quia sicut di nobis ita nos defunc- 
tis superi habemur. amorem quoque describens, cuius curam semper 


secuntur insomnia, ait: 
“haerent infixi pectore uultus 


uerbaque, nec placidam membris dat cura quietem,” (Aen. IV, 4-5) 
et post haee 
“Anna soror quae me suspensam insomnia terrent?” (v. 9). 


So far so good, and for the exposition of these two Vergilian 
passages these words are of the utmost service to lexicographers 
and commentators. Let us consider then the remarks of Chari- 
sius (G. LZ. Keil 101, 17; i.e. Barwick 129, 1) upon the same 
word and the same passages : 
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Insomnia plurali numero significare uolunt grammatici somnia, addita 
scilicet praepositione, ut Graeci dicunt évimva; nam et Vergilius “sed 
falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes”; singulari uero numero 
uigiliam significare, ut Pacuuius in Antiopa dixit “ perdita inluuie atque 
insomnia ’”’, id est uigilia. sed idem Vergilius insomnia etiam pluraliter 
pro uigiliis posuit, “quae me suspensam insomnia terrent?” quamuis 
et hic somnia intelligi possint, quibus <Dido)> terreri potuerit. 


Alas for the “ grammatici”, for insomnia in the plural is 
sometimes not somnia at all, but on the contrary uigilia, like 
the feminine singular; and, stranger still, this certainty is 
forced upon the lexicographers, who for the understanding of 
this word follow without understanding and trustingly the 
authority of fourth-century grammarians, except where they are 
compelled to bow to necessity, as in the case of the four follow- 
ing passages : ? 


Prop. II, 25, 47: 
cum satis una tuis insomma portet ocellis, 
una sit et cuiuis femina multa mala. 
Val. Flacc. I, 329: 
quam saeua insomnia curis | aspicio. 
Id. II, 140: 
longo mulcent insomnia penso. 
Id. VII, 6: 


uertere tunc uarios per longa insomnia questus. 


They cite also Plin. XX, 9 (33), 82: “insomnia etiam 
uigiliasque tollere decoctam <brassicam), si ieiuni edint quam 
plurimam ex oleo et sale”, but here they are wrong, as I hope to 
show later, except Nettleship in his Contributions to Latin 
Lexicography, for in this instance he rightly renders “ night- 
mares”. But Forcellini-de Vit is so confident of the more 
strictly classical meaning here that insomnia is explained as 
being equivalent to insomnias, though the same lexicon is 
faulty in not referring to the Propertian and Valerian passages. 

So far the best lexicon for words under the letter I is that of 
Georges und Miihlmann, where the word under discussion is 
cited thus (the capital letters are my own) : 


A. insomnia, fem. sing., first declens.= “ sleeplessness ”. 
’ 


2 These are cited in all the best lexica. 
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B. insomnia, neut. plur., also = “ sleeplessness ”, with the examples 
quoted above. 

C. insomnis, adj.= “sleepless”. (In the lexica the noun insomnie- 
tas and the adj. insomniosus take their place correctly 
beside the “sleepless ” sense, but the adj. insopor® is 
not quoted in any dictionary—yet it occurs Ovid 
Heroides XII, 101, as also = “ sleepless ”.) 

D. insomnium, nom. sing., also nom. acc. and abl. plural = “ dream ”. 


Forcellini-de Vit apparently does not recognize what I call B., 
but Nettleship does; likewise Lewis and Short, who cite B. as a 
secondary meaning (in the opposite sense) of D. and refer it 
back at the same time vaguely to A., supposing that it exists as 
an alternative plural form in the neuter to A., and quoting under 
A. the above examples of the word in the sense of “ sleepless- 
ness”. ‘These are obscure words of mine, but they have to 
describe the obscurity of the arrangement of Lewis and Short. 

Now we have not to deal with A. in detail any more than B., 
for the prevalent opinion of the lexica is the correct one. I shall 
only mention the citations of insomnia fem. sing. with a few 
remarks where necessary. 

Caecil. 168 (ap. Non.): “consequitur comes insomnia, ea 
porro insaniam adfert” (i.e. Plocitum VII, Ribbeck). 

Sall. Cat. XXVII, 2: “dies noctesque festinare, uigilare, 
neque insommis neque labore fatigari ”. 

Suet. Gai. 50: “incitabatur insomnia (abl.) maxime”, 
(where insomnto ought to be read with the same meaning, as I 
hope to show,—see the critical note of Ihm to the effect that 
insomnia is the unnecessary emendation of Stephanus). 

These three passages are all quoted by Forcellini, Lewis and 
Short, and Nettleship, as well as Georges-Miihlmann. 

Ter. Hun. II, 1, 13 (v. 219) : “noctu te adiget horsum insom- 
nia”’ is quoted by Lewis and Short, Nettleship, and Georges- 
Miihlmann. 

Pacuvius 9: “ perdita inluuie atque insomnia” (mentioned 
above under Charisius) is quoted by Forcellini, Nettleship, and 
Georges-Miihlmann. 

Sall. Hp. Mithridatis 7: “ Persen deinde . . . imsomnits occi- 
dere ” is quoted by Forcellini and Georges-Miihlmann, as well as 


3 Cited to me by Prof. A. Souter. It has as a v. 1. peruigil, which is, 
however, the reading of the second hand of P, and of s the inferior MSS. 
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Aul. Gell. VII, 4, 4: “eademque insomnia (referring back to 
a ‘somno diu prohibitum’) cruciatos interiisse ”. 

Georges-Miihlmann only of the best lexica cites: 

Plaut. Merc. 24-5: “amori accedunt etiam haec, quae dixi 
minus: insomma, aerumna, error ”. 

Ammian. XIX, 2, 14: “exiguas quae supererant uires con- 
tinuus cum insomnia labor absumpsit ”. 

Before passing to an examination of insomnium where it is 
cited with the meaning of éwzwov in Latin literature, I should 
here anticipate some of my conclusions, and remark that in the 
two Sallustian passages the abl. plural insomniis should be con- 
sidered as belonging to insomnium neuter, in the sense of “ sleep- 
lessness ” (B.), of course, rather than to insomnia feminine and 
first declension (A.)—this Nettleship properly observes on Cati- 
line XX VII, 2, which alone he quotes. And so insomnia, a noun 
fem. sing. of the first declension, is found only in the nominative 
and ablative singular, and only in early tragedy and comedy, or 
in late prose like that of Ammianus and the archaizer Gellius. 
The word completely disappears during the classical period, and 
the lexica err in citing it as Sallustian. 

Now if we turn back to our fourth-century grammarians, of 
whom modern editors and lexicographers are but mere reflectors, 
the two Vergilian passages, Aen. IV, 9, and VI, 896, are the two 
examples par excellence, as we have seen, of insomnia in the 
sense of “dreams”. Macrobius and the earlier “ grammatici 
apud Charisium ” have at any rate succeeded in inculcating this 
into every lexicographer for fifteen hundred years and more. 
Yet to follow blindly and uncritically the authority of gram- 
marians who flourished four hundred years approximately after 
Vergil is so manifestly unsound that I make no apology for 
venturing to consider both lines afresh. 

Having heard Macrobius and Charisius on Aen. IV, 9, let us 
listen to Servius too. On “Anna soror, quae me suspensam 
insomnia terrent ” he says: 

hoc enim maiores inter uigilias et ea quae uidemus in somnis inter- 
esse uoluerunt, ut insomnia generis feminini numeri singularis uigiliam 
significaret, insomnia uero generis neutri numeri pluralis ea, quae per 
somnium uidemus, ut “sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes ” 


(Aen. VI, 896). sciendum igitur: quia si terret dixerimus, antiqua 
erit locutio: insomnia enim licet et Pacuuius et Ennius frequenter 
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dixerint, Plinius tamen exclusit et de usu remouit.‘ sed ambiguitatem 
lectionis haec res fecit, quod non ex aperto uigilasse se dixit, sed habu- 
isse quietem implacidam, id est somniis interruptam, ut intelligamus 
eam et insomniis territam, et propter terrorem somniorum uigilias 
quoque perpessam, 


Note then that Servius agrees with the “ grammatici” of Chari- 
sius in distinguishing the contrary meanings of insomnia femi- 
nine singular and first declension, and insomnia neuter plural 
and second declension. And Servius with both interpretations 
before his eyes, stumbles over this supposed difficulty so far as 
to choose the wrong one. Thus has Vergil’s real meaning been 
lost to succeeding generations of commentators. 

The first nine lines of the fourth Aeneid must be considered 
afresh. When Aeneas has ceased his story and Dido is left alone 
and to her own thoughts, does she fall asleep to be able to talk 
about her insomnia or “dreams” to Anna in the morning? I 
presume that no commentator thinks that Dido could have had 
dreams, visions in sleep, éwzva, and not merely “ waking 
visions ” (since they will admit no compromise on this word), 
without being asleep. Servius, of course, saw the difficulty, and 
struggling between commonsense on the one hand and the hard 
and fast, but utterly inaccurate rules which the grammarians 
observed regarding the word insomnia, wished to safeguard him- 
self in either direction, with but feeble results, by saying that 
Vergil meant Dido to have undergone sleep troubled by dreams 
and consequent fits of wakefulness. Too much has been made of 
Vergil’s poetical ambiguity of meaning by interpreters when 
they are confronted by any difficulties, and they free themselves 
from worry by saying that Vergil should not be tied down to 
any especial meaning implied by himself, when his sentiments 
are universal and leave the reader to choose for himself. While 
such treatment only is possible for the “lacrimae rerum” of 
Aen. 1, 462, and similar lines where all the genius of the poet is 
compressed into a word or two, to carry this form of explanation 
towards passages where Vergil quite definitely wishes to convey 
one meaning and one only is but a method of disguising one’s 
inefficiency as a commentator. 


*So, I suppose, the statement of Forcellini-de Vit on Plin. XX, 9, 
(33), 82, that insomnia n. p. is for insomnias, is at last capable of 
being understood. 
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Now there is no “ ambiguitas lectionis ” in the passage we are 
discussing, for, although few have ever understood the whole 
context clearly, there cannot be the least doubt that Dido was 
very much awake all night (vv. 3-5) : 


multa uiri uirtus animo, multusque recursat 
gentis honos; haerent infixi pectore uultus 
uerbaque, nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. 


And in the last line Servius sticks and drags all his successors 
into the mire with him. Dido’s cura, her love viewed as a pain 
or péAnya (Henry), causes her “nec placidam quietem ” i. e. 
“jimplacidam quietem”, he thinks, and they think; that is, 
sleep broken by nightmares. But to take the nec thus with the 
adjective only may be quite Lucanic and Statian, yet is not only 
not in the Vergilian manner, but also completely destructive to 
the sense here. The nec negatives the verb (not the adjective), 
and so the whole sentence, and so in consequence not merely 
placidam, but placidam quietem. Here two other important 
points require establishing. 

The first is the precise meaning of cura in a context such as 
this. It seems to have escaped the notice of practically all com- 
pilers of dictionaries and word classifications that in passages 
dealing with slumber, sleep, dreams, etc., cura has in prose as 
well as in poetry very frequently the especial meaning of “ the 
care that banishes sleep”. Many parallel passages, some from 
Vergil alone, might be adduced to confirm this statement, did 
the careful student of Latin literature require proof; but 
here I shall be content with remarking that cura is absolutely 
antithetic and opposed to the idea of quies. ‘he point to 
be stressed is that Dido’s “ anxious pangs of love” prevent her 
from sleeping—* nec dat quietem ”—“ dat nullam quietem ”. 

The second I bring forward lest any reader be not convinced 
and still toy with the false idea that the nec has anything to do 
with the single word placidam. It is surprising how students of 
Vergil often fail to notice mere conventional epithets (like the 
Homeric ¢idos, to take a familiar instance), such as “ molles 
medullas ” (Aen. IV, 66). Such a conventional epithet is pla- 
cida when applied to qutes, as is clear from its frequency in the 
Aeneid and its force in passages like the following (all examples 
are from the Aeneid, except where otherwise specified) : 
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I, 691. at Venus Ascanio placidam per membra quietem 
inrigat. 
V, 836.  placida laxabant membra quiete. 
IX,187%. mens agitat mihi nec placida contenta quiete est 
(this proving my contention that nec does not qualify the plact- 


dam in IV, 5). 
or to somnus: 
placidi munera somni (Ov. Fast. III, 185). 


or in conjunction with the verb qwiescere: 


I, 249. nunc placida compostus pace quiescit. 
IX, 445. placida . . . morte quieuit. 


or to other words: 


VI, 522. placidae simillima morti. 
VII, 427. placida cum nocte iaceres. 


and finally the kinship between the adj. placidus and quies is 
proved for Latin literature by Liv. III, 14: “nihil illis placidius 
aut quietius erat”. I might cite many other examples of this 
from Latin poetry and prose, but I trust these will be sufficient 
to show that placidam quietem is an expression wholly self- 
contained, and that the adjective cannot possibly be separated 
from the noun to be negatived by the nec. 

The absurdity of the traditional interpretation of Aen. IV, 5, 
is proved surely once and for all by the repetition of the line in 
X, 217%. Here Aeneas is returning to his Trojans by sea, and is 
shown sitting at the helm of his vessel wakefully (“ neque enim 
membris dat cura quietem ”’), when a band of sea nymphs appear 
to him, and the first words of their leader Cymodocea to him are 
“uigilasne, deum genus, Aenea? uigila” etc. There is no ques- 
tion here of Aeneas being asleep, much less dreaming. 

The fact is that after Dido had so passionately fallen in love 
with Aeneas, the last thing possible for her in her distraught 
condition was to relapse into slumber either troubled or 
untroubled, especially as she had just heard the most vivid and 
exciting of tales from the object of her affections. Not only is 
sleep (few have ever realized this) psychologically improbable, 
if not impossible, for her, but my contention is proved by her 
subsequent conduct. On the evenings which followed, the 
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account of her actions after hearing again and again the final 
doom of Troy (Jltacos labores) is as follows (Aen. IV, 80-5) : 


post ubi digressi, lumenque obscura uicissim 

luna premit suadentque cadentia sidera somnos, 
sola domo maeret uacua, stratisque relictis 

incubat (twlum absens absentem auditque urdetque) 
aut gremio Ascanium ... 

detinet. 


Sleep is alien to the mind of Dido both before her love is real- 
ized and after it is disappointed, vid. IV, 529-31: 


at non infelix animi Phoenissa, neque umquam 
soluitur in somnos oculisue aut pectore noctem 
accipit: ingeminant curae, etc. 


Having now shown the true meaning of IV, 5, and proved 
that Dido did not fall asleep at all, let us now return to line 9. 
Of all Vergilian commentators Henry commands most respect, 
for he excelled all others in pushing his proofs to their logical 
conclusion, even where he was most manifestly wrong. His note 
on 9 is a splendid example of brilliant reasoning upon entirely 
unsound premises. After the absurd statement that “ wakeful- 
ness never terrifies”, he cites the old argument that insomnia 
is évirva (without acknowledging his thanks to Macrobius and 
Charisius), and then brings forward two parallels from Vergil’s 
supposed exemplars. Both parallels I hold to be entirely worth- 
less. 

Henry and others maintain that “ quae me suspensam insom- 
nia terrent ” reflects Medea’s words in Apollonius, when she was 
in an entirely similar situation. (Ap. Rhod. III, 636, AaAy eyo, 
oldv pe Bapeis eboBynoav Svepo..) But in Apollonius we are told 
not only that Medea had fallen asleep in so many words, but also 
that she had been assailed, by “ fearful dreams”, dAooi épébeoxov 
dvetpor, and furthermore we learn the very content and purport 
of these dreams, all in the preceding twenty lines. Manifestly 
Vergil is not here following Apollonius so closely as commenta- 
tors think. 

Editors since Burmann have been citing also Euripides Hec. 
69: ri wor’ alpopar évxos ovtw | Seipact, pdopaow; but after 
Macrobius has told us that insomnia = évirva, that man among 
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his followers who would assert that the word is also equal to 
deivara and/or ddopara would indeed be a bold interpreter. 

But some may object, saying that terrent is a most appropriate 
verb to use with dreadful dreams, but much too emphatic to 
portray sleeplessness, or waking’ visions, or the thoughts that 
beset one’s mind while awake, when all around is silent. That 
silence can terrify is proved by the flight of Aeneas from Troy 
through the night (Aen. II, 755, “ simul ipsa silentia terrent’’). 
The terrors presented to Dido’s mind are just as real and as 
dreadful as the more material ones which Aeneas must face. 
For the terror caused merely by one’s own thoughts at any time 
of the day or night, an excellent parallel is found in Cicero Pro 
Sex. Roscio, 24, 67: “suae malae cogitationes conscientiaeque 
animi terrent; hae sunt impiis adsiduae domesticaeque Furiae 
quae dies noctesque parentium poenas a consceleratissimis filiis 
repetant ”. And Dido is terrified by her waking thoughts, when 
she considers the possibility of being unfaithful to the memory 
of her dead husband Sychaeus. 

But the testimony of a real poet in interpreting what another 
real poet has written is of infinitely higher value than the verdict 
of Macrobius, Servius, and the whole herd of commentators, 
especially when that poet is separated from his great exemplar 
by less than a century. Valerius Flaccus at the beginning of 
his Seventh Book makes his love-stricken Medea “ uertere tunc 
uarios per longa insomnia questus” (v. 6). Obviously he has in 
his mind not the sleeping dreaming Medea of Apollonius, but the 
waking love-tortured Dido of Vergil. Valerius, then, under- 
stood Vergil’s meaning correctly, and (lest I delay further) so 
did Ti. Claudius Donatus, to whom so few scholars have ever 
paid the regard which he merits. (I firmly believe that in 
Donatus there lie hidden to this day many correct judgments 
regarding Vergil which have been overlooked by those who con- 
temptuously cast him aside as of little account, as is the fashion. 
Comparetti stated only part of the truth—though he went fur- 
ther than most—in saying at Vol. I, Ch. V, p. 81 of the 1896 
edition of his “ Virgilio nel Medio Evo”: “Per questa sua 
scolorata disinvoltura egli ha in qualche modo potuio esser pid 
giusto di altri nel definire lo scopo reale dell’ Eneide, non cer- 
candovi altro che le gesta di Enea e la glorificazione di Roma e 
di Augusto”.) Donatus ad loc. says: 
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nec placidam membris dat cura quietem: diuersam naturam poeta 
uoluit esse amoris et somni: somnus quippe quietam sedem quaerit, 
hoc tenebatur Aeneas, quoniam quietis animis fuit: contra ubi fuerit 
cura ut in Didone, non potest interuenire somni beneficium. ecce que- 
madmodum Didonis describuntur ardores: non flectebatur in requiem 
nec somni uirtute uincebatur aut tempore, quia impediebat medius 
amor ... non dixit lucescente die Didonem surrexisse, quia peruigil 
transegerat noctem, etc. 


And on insomma terrent he says “ patior insomnia”. All this is 
quite the best explanation of the language and the psychology of 
the first nine lines of the Fourth Aeneid that has ever been writ- 
ten by any commentator. 

Charisius too saw Vergil’s meaning with both eyes open, but 
he was a grammarian, and his soul yearned after the éwanov 
explanation. But Servius, being still more of a grammarian, was 
halted by what he thought was a grammatical difficulty, and so 
not only was led to misunderstand insomnia, but the whole 
passage; and he and Macrobius has been a law unto all those 
who ever discussed the Fourth Book of the Aeneid. 

Before we leave this much misunderstood passage, it is worth 
while to call attention to one other authority in the fourth cen- 


tury—not a grammarian—by whom it was properly understood, 
in order still further to confirm the right explanation. Aen. 
IV, 4-5, are repeated in the Cento of Proba upon the description 
of the time when “ there was darkness over all the land”. This 


is as follows: 


diffugiunt comites et nocte teguntur opaca, 
multaque dura suo tristi cum corde uolutant. 

quid faciant? haerent infixi pectore uultus 
uerbaque, nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. 


(vv. 638-41) 
Then immediately after the great earthquake (Matth. XXVIII, 
2), shortly afterwards in the poem occurs Aen. II, 755 (at v. 
656) : 
horror ubique animo, simul ipsa silentia terrent. 

All this at least proves that the authoress of the Cento not only 
had no doubt as to the force of the cura banishing rest in Vergil, 
but also realized the power of the word terrent to express the 
terror impressed by the surrounding silence upon the waking 
minds of men and especially the disciples. 
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If insommia is now proved to be sleeplessness, or rather visions 
seen in wakefulness instead of sleep, what of Aen. VI, 896, the 
only other passage where Vergil employed the word? Vergil 
surely has not used the word twice, each time in a contrary 
meaning (though to assent weakly to this explanation as show- 
ing the poet’s genius in varying the force of words would be a 
favourite method of many Vergilians to save themselves the 
trouble of departing from the traditionally easy, but erroneous 
interpretation). But I hold that in VI, 896, insomnia also 
means “ waking visions”. I cite vv. 893-8: 


sunt geminae Somni portae: quarum altera fertur 
cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris, 
altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes. 

his ibi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 
prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna. 


Now these verses have never been well understood by students 
of Aen. VI, as some readily admit, but it is clear that the whole 
context is flavoured by reminiscences of Penelope’s dream in 
Homer’s Odyssey XIX, and more particularly by vv. 562-7 of 
that book. I firmly hold that here, too, Vergil did not know the 
sense of “ dreams ” in spite of what is practically the unanimous 
voice of all antiquity and modernity. Insomnia is not “ sleeping 
visions ” but “ waking visions”: cf. Od. XIX, 547 (the original 
passage) ovx dvap, add’ trap x.7.A. That the trap meaning is right 
I shall endeavor to prove. 

Scholars have ever asked themselves why Anchises sent Aeneas 
and the Sibyl forth from the ivory gate rather than from the gate 
of horn. The favoured explanation seems to have emanated 
from Servius, then to have passed via John of Salisbury, then 
Taubmann in his 1612 edition of Plautus (on Truc. 489) to F. 
Granger (Class. Rev. XIV for 1900, 24), who in his turn agrees 
also with R. S. Conway. It is allegorical, and asserts that the 
gate of horn refers to the eyes, which are a medium for true 
dreams, while the gate of ivory indicates the teeth and so the 
falsities of deceptive visions like the falsities of speech. This 
interpretation is rightly described as “forced and oversubtle ” 
by John Barker Stearns, Studies of the Dream as a Technical 
Device in Latin Epic and Drama (Princeton dissertation, 1927). 
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The above scholars, excepting Stearns, but including E. Norden, 
agree with W. Everett, who in Class. Rev. XIV (1900), 153, 
stated that the departure from the Underworld through the 
gate of false dreams signified that the time was before mid- 
night. Stearns does not accept this, but says (p. 57) that 
“ Vergil wished to instruct the reader to regard the foregoing 
incident as a sort of dream”. ‘The latter explanation can 
scarcely fail to strike one as being rather weak. Some com- 
mentators are in despair, e.g. Sidgwick, who is reduced to say- 
ing “there is no point in Aeneas being let out of the gate of 
false dreams.” 

To cite various conjectures of scholars further would be but a 
waste of time, but one does seem to me to approach the truth. 
The Toronto professor, Andrew J. Bell, in his invaluable study 
of The Latin Dual & Poetic Diction (Oxford, 1923), pages 
415-7, in discussing the context says that the gates of horn are 
for real shades, but as “Aeneas and the Sibyl are not real dreams 
... they are permitted to pass through the gates of ivory”. 
Professor Bell was guided on his way to this view by Heyne, 
though, as he says, Heyne had taken only one step forward. 

Now every one of these scholars has held as axiomatic the 
belief that insomnia has the sense of évap and not trap, even 
Professor Bell, and it is this alone that kept him from attaining 
to what must be the truth. I hope to prove the correct meaning 
of the word from Vergil himself. 

In Aen. VI, 278, Sleep is described as the blood-relative of 
Death (“consanguineus Leti Sopor”). This equation of Sleep 
and Death is most important for the understanding of the later 
passage in the Sixth Book. Now there is a sharp contrast 
between “ uerae umbrae ” and “ falsa insomnia”. In the Under- 
world the reverse conditions hold to those in the world of men. 
“ Verae umbrae ” are the ghosts of the dead which are realities 
in Hell, but the epithet “ falsa ” applied to waking visions means 
that they are not true denizens of the world of shades. Again as 
the “ uerae umbrae ” are the ghosts of the dead, they are equated 
with and seen in Sleep, while the “ insomnia” are for one’s wak- 
ing hours. For the dead the correct passage out of the Under- 
world is by the gate set apart for ghosts, and for those who are in 
the power of Sleep or Death; while the living like Aeneas and 
the Sibyl must pass through the other gate which is for visions 
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connected with their estate—that is, Wakefulness or Life. (Why 
one gate should be of horn and the other of ivory has nothing to 
do with the right understanding of the word insomnia, and stu- 
dents may select the opinions of the scholars: who satisfy them 
best. My own views would be irrelevant to the matter in hand.) 

Let no critic object to this rendering of insomnia by a state- 
ment that “falsa insomnia” is equivalent to the “somnia 
uana” of VI, 282-4: 


in medio ramos annosaque bracchia pandit 

ulmus opaca ingens, quam sedem Somnia uolgo 

uana tenere ferunt, etc. 
There is no connection at all. In the first instance the epithets 
are different, and in the second if Vergil knew insomnia in the 
“dream ” meaning, there was not the slightest objection to his 
doing so in v. 283 on metrical grounds, and using the word in 
the place of Somnia. We have no warrant at all for supposing 
that Vergil might have written Insomnia here. 

It is well worth citing Ti. Claudius Donatus again, for we 
shall not be wrong in supposing that the other ancient com- 
mentators have anything but the traditional view of the meaning 
of insomnia. On the passage he says: 

duas dixit esse portas, hoc est duos exitus inferorum, portam unam 
corneam, aliam ex ‘ebore: per corneam dixit ueras emitti umbras, quod 


autem uidemur nobis uidere dormientes et quod nos plerumque facit 
non dormire per eburneam mittitur. 


There seems to be some confusion in the mind of the commenta- 
tor, as if he were explaining not “falsa insomnia”, but “ falsa 
<somnia et> insomnia”, the words “quod . . . dormientes ” 
describing “ falsa somnia ” and the words in italics “ insomnia”, 
Quite apart from this, however, the fact that Donatus does say 
“quod nos plerumque facit non dormire” shows that he still 
appreciated the meaning of insomnia as something alien and 
opposed to sleep. 

The fallacy of insomnia = “ dreams” having been exposed in 
Vergil, as his commentators understood him (compare also the 
careful distinction drawn by Servius between Somnus, somnium, 
and insomnia in his note on Aen. V, 840), the remaining 
passages where the word has this meaning attributed to it by 
the lexica must be considered, as well as some others which none 
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of them mention. I should mention here that my practice is to 
prove my interpretation of the word and its context systematic- 
ally where I have reason to believe that my views have never 
been stated before by anyone. If my opinion coincides with that 
of any scholar of repute who “ante me mea dixit”, I shall 
merely indicate my assent to what I must assume were his con- 
sidered beliefs upon the passage with which he deals, and let his 
be the praise or blame. While no one should shirk supporting 
* the views of others when they happen to be his own also, this 
policy would necessitate a further considerable lengthening of 
what is already an unfortunately but necessarily Loney treat- 
ment of an important subject. 

In Cicero, De Sen. 18, 44: “<senectus> caret ergo etiam 
uinolentia et cruditate et insomniis ”, Georges-Miihlmann and 
Forcellini wrongly explain insomniis by “ mala somnia”, Nettle- 
ship is doubtful, but inclines to this explanation, and Lewis and 
Short give the right meaning but are wrong in explaining the 
word as abl. plur. of the first declension word insomnia, which 
was already antiquated. J. S. Reid, Merguet, Norden on Aen. 
VI, 896, and others are correct in giving it the sense of “ wake- 
fulness ” and classifying it as the abl. plur. of insomniwm. 

Georges-Miihlmann only cites Livy XXV, 38, 5 (I have 
emended the faulty citation V of the lexicon, where the correct 
reference is XXV.): “Scipiones me ambo dies noctesque curis 
insomniisque agitant et excitant saepe somno”, from the speech 
of L. Marcius to his soldiers after the defeat and death of the 
two Scipios. The remark which I made above on Aen. IV, 5, 
that “cura is absolutely antithetic and opposed to the idea 
of quies” in all Latin literature, is apposite here. Curis and 
insomnus are bracketed together by que as firmly as possible in 
the sense of irritants “dies noctesque”, i. e. “at all times”. 
Then the speaker introduces a new aspect of the memory of the 
dead Scipios and its effect by e¢ (in contrast to gue meaning 
“and also”, “and furthermore”); while the word “somno”, 
coming as it does in the emphatic position at the end of the sen- 
tence, shows that a contrast in meaning is implied. In fact 
curis and insomniis when connected so closely by the que, should 
be taken as a hendiadys, “ waking cares” (cf. Cic. De Div. I, 
43, 96 “uigilantes curae ”, Paradowva II, 17, also “in quo euigi- 
lauerunt curae et cogitationes meae”). Then the translation of 
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the passage is: “ By day and night the two Scipios harass me 
with waking cares, and even when I am asleep they arouse me ”. 
There is no need to press the words so closely as to say that curis 
balances dies and insomniis noctes, but to do so will not affect the 
true interpretation of the passage—“ care by day, wakefulness by 
night ”. It is amazing how former translators of these words all 
render insomnits as “dreams”, and so spoil the effective anti- 
thesis between the two halves of the sentence, which divides itself 
sharply at et. 

Georges-Miihlmann, Forcellini, and Lewis and Short cite 
Tibullus ITI, 4, 1: 


di meliora ferant, nec sint insomnia uera, 
quae tulit hesterna pessima nocte quies. 
(insomnia s —i.e. X Vth cent. MSS uulgatae lectionis.) 


But insomnia has disappeared for good in the best editions, and 
Postgate, Levy, and the Budé editor Max Ponchont are unani- 
mous in adopting from the better MSS the more convincing 
reading “mihi somnia” in its place from cod. Ambros. R 26 
(A) and cod. Vat. 3270 (V). 

Georges-Miihlmann only cites Ovid Trist. III, 8, 27: 


ut tetigi Pontum, uexant insomnia, uixque 
ossa tegit macies nec iuuat ora cibus, 


where again the correct meaning is obvious (I have not the space 
to cite the whole elegy), and where the Loeb translator, A. L. 
Wheeler, renders rightly by “since I reached the Pontus, I am 
harassed by sleeplessness ”. 

Again only Georges-Miihlmann cites Seneca I’p. 6, 4, 6 (56). 
I quote the passage in full: 


nam quid prodest totius regionis silentium, si adfectus fremunt? 
“omnia noctis erant placida composta quiete ”. falsum est. nulla placida 
est quies nisi quam ratio composuit: nox exhibet molestiam, non tollit, 
et sollicitudines mutat. nam dormientium quoque insomnia tam turbu- 
lenta sunt quam dies. illa tranquillitas uera est, in quam bona mens 
explicatur. aspice illum cui somnus laxae domus silentio quaeritur, 
cuius aures ne quis agitet sonus, omnis seruorum turba conticuit et 
suspensum accedentium propius uestigium ponitur: huc nempe uersatur 
atque illuc, somnum inter aegritudines leuem captans. quae non audit, 
audisse se queritur. 


The passage explains itself, and the context the word. The 
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writer is complaining of the difficulty of wooing sleep, even when 
every artificial remedy is brought to his assistance, because his 
mind is distraught. The lexicon has been led astray so far as 
tc render our word by “ dreams” on account of the proximity of 
dormientium, not realizing that dormientiwm and insomnia are 
relative terms, and that the meaning is “ the wakefulness <that 
afflicts> sleepers is as vexatious as their daily troubles”. That 
the new sollicitudines which come during the night are waking, 
not dream ones, is manifest from the words “somnum inter 
aegritudines leuem captans ”, for the reader will remember that 
Roman philosophy recognised sollicitudo as a “pars” of aegri- 
tudo, itself one of the “ perturbationes animi” (Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
IV, 7, 16). And in that passage molestia is coupled as an 
aegritudo with sollicitudo. (The quotation is from Varro 
Atacinus, and is a rendering of Apollonius Rhodius III, 749-50: 
od Opoos ev | Axnes* ovyy 8& peAawvopéernv exev Spdvyv.) 

I pause to discuss an important line which none of the lexica 
mentions. The death of the babe Opheltes is described by 
Statius, Theb. V, 539-43: 

fugit ilicet artus 

somnus, et in solam patuerunt lumina mortem. 

cum tamen attonito moriens uagitus in auras 

excidit, et ruptis inmutuit ore querellis, 

qualia non totas peragunt insomnia uoces. 
Now here insomnia is generally construed as “ dreams,” and so 
recently by the Loeb translator. Are we to assume that Statius 
(and as we shall see presently, Silius Italicus) knew and hon- 
oured this meaning, even if for no other reason than that they, 
now a century removed from Vergil, imagined that it was Ver- 
gilian, like the grammariars two more centuries later ? 

The obstacle to this supposition is that Valerius Flaccus uses 
the word only in the sense of “ wakefulness”. Have Statius and 
Silius a better right than their earlier contemporary to discern 
Vergilian usage? 

Now this really fine simile is not “like dreams that leave 
words unfinished”. It institutes a comparison between the babe 
waking and crying out, but only in time of death, on the one 
hand, and the waking from sleep and dying away of dream- 
voices on the other. It makes us think of a change from slumber 
to wakefulness, from dreams to waking visions, from the dévap to 


2 
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the trap, and as dxap insomnia must be understood. It is not 
the dream that makes the dream voices cease suddenly, but the 
waking that makes the dream pass away, and so expels the voices 
from the somnolent mind. I mention only one parallel, which 
Statius doubtless had in his memory: Pindar, Olympians XIII, 
66 (95), of Bellerophon’s dream of the presence of Athene; é 
éveipov & adtixa av vrap. 

One may be constrained to object that this interpretation 
could or should involve taking insomnia as “ waking up”. I do 
not think that this is too impossible a stretching of the original 
meaning of the word for a poet of the Silver Age like Statius. 
The word still bears substantially the significance with which 
Vergil used it, but Statius typically has added to it a fresh 
nuance of his own. There is one interesting parallel of the same 
slight change of meaning in a similar word in later Latin. Lewis 
and Short cite wigilatio from Caelius Aurelianus “ Tardae Pas- 
siones” in the sense of “wakefulness”, “sleeplessness ”, but 
Forc.-de Vit also quotes it with the meaning of “waking up” 
from Aug. Serm. 362 n 28: “ Quemadmodum ex morte inno- 
uatio futura est, sic nunc ex somno uigilatio fieret ”. 

The word occurs in Silius, and is there cited by the lexica. 
(To remark that we badly need a good critical edition of Silius, 
and a better record of the MSS will not be inapposite in view 
of what is to follow.) In the following passage Marcellus taunts 
Varro for suffering the embassy of Virrius and the Campanians: 


quae tandem et quam lenta tenet patientia mentem, 
ut perferre queas furibunda insomnia consul? (XI, 101-2). 


I believe that Burmann’s emendation “furibundi somnia” is 
correct (cf. the passage to be discussed immediately afterwards, 
where dreams are spoken of in relation to a “rabida mens”), 
for it is highly improbable that Silius used the word in the sense 
of “dream”, when Vergil, Valerius Flaccus, and Statius did 
not know this meaning. 

Insommia is also cited in X 357 of the Punica. Juno has just 
enlisted the aid of Somnus to bring slumber to the wakeful Han- 
nibal with “ dreams strange and new ” : “ Ductori precor immit- 
tas noua somnia Poeno” (v. 348). Then Somnus visits Hanni- 


bal as follows: 
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ast ubi per tacitum adlapsus tentoria prima 
Barcaei petiit iuuenis, quatit inde soporas 
deuexo capiti pennas, oculisque quietem 
inrorat, tangens Lethaea tempora uirga. 
exercent rabidam truculenta insomnia mentem 
iamque uidebatur multo sibi milite Thybrim 
cingere, etc. (vv. 353-9). 


The objection to insomnia has just been stated, for it can only 
be equal to somnia (348) here. I am convinced that the correct 
reading is: “exercet rabidam truculenta in somnia mentem ”, 
for the change in the verb from the singular to the plural 
occurred when insomnia was regarded as a plural noun. For 
this and for the passage which is to follow, I should observe 
here that the latest separation to be made between words in MSS 
is that between nouns and prepositions, and did not become 
general before the XIth century. The subject of exercet is of 
course “ Barcaeus iuuenis”. The subjectival use of a phrase like 
“exercet mentem” is no rarity in the Latin poets, where we 
should speak passively rather than actively, saying “his mind 
is stirred ”. Cf. Silius XI, 371 (also of Hannibal): “ Et iuuenis, 
magno generatus Hamilcare, duras | iam dudum exercet curas ”. 
Also the construction “exercere in” + acc. is not infrequent. 
Cf. Sil. XVI, 401-2: “At postremus Atlas, Durius postremus 
in orbem | exercent artes”, and Verg. Georg. I, 219-20: “ At si 
triticeam in messem robustaque farra | exercebis hamum.” Punc- 
tuate, then, with a comma after mentem, and translate “ His 
raging mind is busied with savage dreams.” The line has cer- 
tainly lost nothing in force, and what must be a non-Silian 
word is dismissed as a corruption which easily occurred in the 
tradition, especially when our MSS remount to a single arche- 
type.® 

In Tacitus, Ann. XI, 4: “illud haud ambigitur, qualicumque 
insomnio ipsi fratrique perniciem adlatam ”, which Lewis and 
Short cite, “ qualicumque in somnio” should be printed for a 
similar reason.® 


5 Perhaps the adoption of insomnia is a plausible correction of even 
Poggio or Bartolomeo de Montepoliciano. 

° Mr. E. Harrison suggests that insomnio should be retained with the 
meaning of “bad night”, for insomnia gave rise to disturbed and 
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Suetonius Gat. 50, also cited by some of the lexica, is a passage 
describing the physical and mental characteristics of the Em- 
peror. Suetonius says: “incitabatur insomnio maxime; neque 
enim plus quam tribus nocturnis horis quiescebat ac ne iis 
quidem placida quiete” (after describing Caligula’s apoplexy), 
and then immediately : “sed pauida miris rerum imaginibus... 
ideoque magna parte noctis uigiliae cubandique taedio nunc toro 
residens, nunc per longissimas porticus uagus inuocare identidem 
atque expectare lucem consuerat.” Stephanus emended to insom- 
nia needlessly and wrongly, for as we have seen, the fem. form 
belongs only to early poetry and the prose of the later archaizers. 
The “ editio minor ” of Ihm rightly prints insomnio. There can 
be no doubt that the word means “ sleeplessness ” here. “ Max- 
ime ” balances “ magna parte noctis uigiliae . . . taedio”, and 
the definite statement is made that Gaius did not enjoy more 
than three hours’ sleep each night. The singular of the neuter 
word occurs for the first time here, but we shall meet it again. 

From the Vita Hadriani, attributed to Aelius Spartianus, 
c. 25, Georges-Miihlmann cites “ quod cum insomnium implesset, 
oculos recepit ”. As the Palatine family of MSS read insomnio, 
the editors accordingly adopt insomnium; but the non-Palatine 
group has ex somnio. Hohl is without doubt correct in follow- 
ing the latter. 

Henry on Vergil Aen. IV, 9, cites as a parallel Ammian. 
XXIII, 3, 3: “hic Iuliani quiescentis animus, agitatus insom- 
niis, euentum triste aliquid praesagibat.” This reading, however, 
though adopted by Clark, first appeared only in the edition of 
Lindenbrogius. The Fuldensis has insomnis, which should be 
retained, of course, as in somnis. Ammianus now is restored to 
consistency with himself in XIX, 2, 14 regarding the usage of 
this word. 

By this time it is clear that “sleeplessness ” is the usual and 
the more correct meaning of insomnium during the classical 
period of Latin literature down to Suetonius. How then did 


unquiet nights, cf. Aen. IV, 9. I should be inclined to render insomnio 
by the ordinary meaning of “wakefulness” in that case, and credit 
Tacitus with a superb example of cynicism in saying: “ We are told 
that the brothers Petra had fatal dreams, but they were in a certain 
stage of wakefulness when they met their doom.” 
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confusion between so diverse meanings of the word arise, and 
where ? 

The answer to the first part of this question is, by false 
analogy with évirnov, to supply what appeared to be a want in 
Latin vocabulary, as Tucker suggests. From a highly specialised 
meaning corresponding exactly to the Greek, the word must have 
taken a firm foothold in popular speech, so as gradually to oust 
the true and original meaning from earlier literature in the 
minds of critics and commentators, except where the sense was 
so clear in the contexts as to render this impossible, e. g. in the 
examples taken from Valerius Flaccus (I allude, of course, to 
modern, not ancient critics, whose criticisms do not exist for 
Valerius). Even the preposition in with the noun sommum 
was confused, as we have seen, with the new word, or rather the 
new significance of the word; and this confusion is the legacy 
of ancient grammarians to modern lexicographers. 

That the word in the “dream” sense flourished in popular 
speech, I infer from its occurrence, as I shall show, in the Elder 
Pliny, and also because it is the parent of the Italian insogno 
and the Spanish ensuewo. But that it was an intrusion into the 
Latin tongue is manifest, when it is remembered that, of the 
certain examples of nouns with substantival roots ending in 
“jum” and compounded with “in”, there are only two, infami- 
um (rare) and infortuniwm, that in each case the in negatives, 
as it does with the original meaning of insomnium, and that 
infamium corresponds to infamia as insomnium to insomnia. A 
good parallel where the in also negatives in the case of a word of 
similar meaning is insilentia, which is not noticed at all in the 
lexica. (See Henry Nettleship, “ Notes on Latin Lexicography,” 
Journal of Philology, No. XXVI [1885], page 166, where he 
lists insilentia as “ unrest, want of repose: Gloss. Epinal. ‘ insi- 
lentia’, ‘ inquietudo’.”) 

Insomnia then first has the meaning of “dreams” in Pliny 
the Elder. One example cited by Forcellini-de Vit is, however, 
wrong, namely NV. H. V. 8 (8), 45: “<Atlantes> insomnia non 
uisunt, qualia reliqui mortales ”, where the edition of Jan and 
Mayhoff reads “ neque in somno uisunt”. 

There are, however, four other passages at least which I have 


noted. 
(i) XVIII, 12 (30), 118 (of the bean): “.. . praeualens 
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pulmentari cibo, set hebetare sensus existimata, insomnia quo- 
que facere, ob haec Pythagoricae damnata, ut alii tradidere, 
quoniam mortuorum animae sint in ea, qua de causa parentando 
utique adsumitur.” That the word here means “dreams” is 
evident from Dioskurides II, 127: xvapos . . . dvodvepos (re- 
ferred to in Mayhoff), and also from Cic. De Diwinatione I, 119: 
“Tam Pythagoras et Plato, locupletissimi auctores, quo in 
somnis certiora uideamus, praeparatos quodam cultu atque uictu 
proficisci ad dormiendum iubent. faba quidem Pythagorei 
utique abstinere, etc.” The Plinian passage is cited by Lewis 
and Short, and by Nettleship doubtfully. 

(ii) That Nettleship, as well as Georges (Lexikon der Latei- 
nischen Wortformen) is, after all, correct in interpreting “night- 
mares”, and the other authorities wrong, in XX, 9 (33), 82 
(quoted above), is evident from the statement about the xpauBy 
in Geoponica XII, 17, 15: apy 8 rpoBpwhkica aypumviay rave, Kat 
repimimrev pavracias ok ég, where aypumviay appears the counter- 
patt of wigilias and ¢avracias of insomnia, despite the more 
careful equation of the Greek and Latin terms in Macrobius. 
The above is Mayhoff’s parallel. 

(iii) Nor does XX, 17 (72), 186 appear to be cited by the 
lexica: “insomnia leuat <anisum> suspensum in puluino, ut 
dormientes olefaciant.” Insomnia must be nightmares, as the 
dormientes shows. Dormientes has a temporal significance here, 
and not merely a relative one as in the Senecan passage. 

(iv) XXVI, 10 (61), 94: “Venerem in totum adimit, ut 
diximus, nymphaea Heraclia, eadem semel pota in XL dies, 
insomnia quoque ueneris a ieiunio pota et in cibo sumpta.” This 
is supported by Dioskurides III, 138: <wydaia> . . . rivera 82 
Kal mpos dveipwypovs, mapaiteitar yap TovToUs. 

Pliny then being a self-consistent if a hurried writer, used the 
word only in the meaning of “ dreams ” and not “ sleeplessness ”’, 
thereby reversing the usage of literary Latin. Now new light is 
shed upon Servius’s confused statement on Aen. IV, 9: “in- 
sommia [first declension] . . . Plinius tamen exclusit et de usu 
remouit.” But the feminine singular form had fallen out of 
usage not in Pliny first, but long before, after the age of the 
comic poets, Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence, and was revived 
only in late prose. The truth, which Servius misinterprets, is 
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that Pliny did not use the plural form with the ordinary mean- 
ing, i.e. the same meaning as the older first declension word. 

However the story is not yet all told. Equipped now with 
both meanings of insomnium-a we come to later Latin literature, 
where the word seems to be just as infrequent as in the earlier 
period. I can however mention some passages where the word 
occurs. 

Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lexicography, cites Arno- 
bius Aduersus Gentes II, %: “quibus causis mergamur in 
somnos, quibus euigilemus, quibus modis fiant insomnia, quibus 
uisa?” It would seem that insomnia here means “dreams” 
and uisa—a word at all times prone to be ambiguous in mean- 
ing—“ waking visions”, but even in the event of the slightest 
doubt we ought to look to the usage of Arnobius elsewhere. 
Infra loc. cit. we have: “quid agere uideamur, insomnium cum 
uidere nos dicimus?” Here we are still more certain that 
Arnobius followed the meaning of “dream”, and proof positive 
meets us when we consider id. VII, 36 (39), which Lewis and 
Short and Key cite: “rusticulo cuidam Iouem per insomnium 
dixisse uti ad consules uaderet”, parallels to which story are 
cited by Elmenhorst and Orelli so as to require no further illus- 
tration. If the text is sound in all three passages, there is no 
reason to doubt that in Arnobius the word means “ dream ”. 


Prudentius, Psychomachia, 464-6: 


Cura, Famis, Metus, Anxietas, Periuria, Pallor, 
Corruptela, Dolus, Commenta, Insomnia, Sordes, 
EKumenides uariae monstri comitatus aguntur. 


Here the word as definitely means “waking visions” of a 
depressing kind in the company of all the other ills enumerated, 
and particularly “Cura”. A definite parallel is Lactantius, De 
Aue Phoenice: 


luctus acerbus abest et egestas obsita pannis 


et curae insomnes et uiolenta fames. 
(vv. 19-20) 


It is worth noting also that Prudentius used the adjective 
insomnis “sleepless” elsewhere (Peristeph. V, 263 “insomne 
qui subter latus | mucrone pulsent obuio ”). 
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Georges-Miihlmann now rightly cites Claudian, In Futrop. II, 
Praefat. 39-40 (XIX) for insomnia in the sense of “dreams”: 


iam tibi nulla uidet fallax insomnia Nilus; 
peruigilant uates iam, miserande, tui. 


There is no reason to disprove this, the traditional interpretation 
of the word. Without doubt the Loeb translator is correct in 
rendering thus. There are other references to Eutropius the seer 
in Egypt and his dreams, cf. id. I, 312-3: “ Aegyptia iactat | 
somnia.” 

From the word list of Petschenig to his Cassian (C. 8S. E. L. 
17) I add two further instances of the word in that author. 

(i) De Institutis Coenobtorum II, 17: “is autem, cui reli- 
giosi conuentus commonitio uel synaxeos cura committitur, non 
passim ut libitum est nec prout nocte fuerit expergefactus aut 
opportunitas eum somni proprii seu insomni cohortatur, fratres 
etiam ad cottidianas uigilias exsuscitare praesumit.” Petschenig 
takes the word as equivalent to insommia fem. sing., i. e. “ sleep- 
lessness”, and the context proves him right. 

(ii) Conlatio X, 10, 8: “sublato ab oculis meis sopore multis 
me noctibus diabolicis insomniis uideo fatigatum.” Here the 
context definitely indicates the allied meaning of “ waking 
visions ”. 

Georges, Lexikon der Lateinschen Wortformen, cites under 
the “dream ” meaning Ps. Aug. Sermones 28, 2 (Mai) * a com- 
position suggested by Morin, Misc. Agost. I, p. 737 (Roma, 
1930), to be from the hand of an African writer of the fifth 
century. The reference will be found at p. 61 in Novae Patrum 
Bibliothecae tomus primus continens Sancti Augustini novos ex 
codicibus Vaticanis sermones (Roma 1852). The context is as 
follows: 

“sedenti inquit Pilato pro tribunali, misit ad eum uxor eius dicens: 
nihil sit tibi et iusto illi; multa enim passa sum in somnis propter 
eum” (Matth. XXVII, 19). ecce iudex terretur in coniuge; et ut 


crimini Iudaeorum non praebeat in iudicando consensum, pertulit in 
uxoris adflictione iudicium. iudicatur ipse qui iudicat, torquetur ante 


7I owe the facts contained in this paragraph to the well-known Latin 
Patristic scholar, Prof. A. Souter, who kindly transcribed the passage 
from the copy of this rare work in the British Museum. 
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quam torqueat; et ut nihil mali in perniciem operetur insontis, insomnio 
exagitatur uxoris. 


From the verse of the Gospel, the meaning is clearly “ dis- 
turbed by a dream of his wife”. (I personally am inclined to 
suspect, however, that in somnio should be read. This would 
balance the rhetorical repetition of the previous cases of in with 
ablatives, and would be paralleled by my return to the oldest MS 
of Ammianus at XXIII, 3, 3, where in consequence the phrase 
“agitatus in somnis” occurs. But this is merely a suggestion, 
and for the present the reading insomnio makes excellent sense. 
The sermon is from MS Vat. 3828, but is apparently also in an 
old Lorsch MS.) 

The last example which I can adduce is from Bede, Hist. Eccl. 
II, 12, where the conversion of Edwin by a vision is described in 
the following terms: “at ille accedens salutauit eum, et inter- 
rogauit, quare illa hora, ceteris quiescentibus et alto sopore 
pressis, solus ipse moestus in lapide peruigil sederet . . . qui 
respondens ait, ‘ne me aestimes tuae maestitiae et insomniorum, 
et forinsecus et solitariae sessionis causam nescire.’” ‘The cir- 
cumstances and the context clearly show that the Loeb translator 
J. E. King ® is right in rendering “Think ye not but that I 
know the cause of your heaviness and watch.” The final instance 
of the word is the classical one of “wakefulness”. It is worth 
while remarking that Bede is generally regarded as a very cor- 
rect writer in spite of his late date. 

Now in chronological order I have cited in post-classical Latin 
passages from six different authors who used the word insom- 
nium-a. But now instead of order we have apparent chaos. 
Three—Prudentius, Cassian, and Bede—show the classical mean- 
ing of “sleeplessness” or “waking visions ”; three—Arnobius, 
Claudian, and the unknown African who was the author of a 
sermon or sermons attributed to St. Augustine—display the 
meaning of “dream”. Can this be explained as the result of 
different veins of Latinity? 

It is not for this paper to enter into a discussion which of 
these authors is the most perfect imitator of Classical Latin, but 
were we judging on the evidence of our word alone, we should 


® King’s translation is based on the 1565 version of Thomas Stapleton. 
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be tempted to say the first three. But the least that can be done 
is to discuss the locality of these writers, and try to infer 
whether such a difference in usage is traceable to any such 
influence. 

Prudentius was a Spaniard, and though there is some slight 
doubt about the matter Cassian had his training at Bethlehem 
and later resided at Marseilles, where he founded over four hun- 
dred monasteries. We may count Cassian a joint product of 
Southern Gaul and of the East. On the other hand both Arno- 
bius and the author of the Augustinian sermon were Africans. 
Though Claudian came from Egypt (where Cassian also was 
for a time), his is the Latinity of the City itself, where he was 
for long a resident. 

I place, then, the “dream” meaning of the word in later 
Latin among the African writers at least, and to the Spanish 
Prudentius and the far-wandering but finally Gallic Cassian I 
assign a more perfect Latinity, as to Bede much later. But the 
only great puzzle which has confronted us throughout the whole 
argument is why Claudian with the usage of Vergil and the 
other earlier epic and elegiac poets before him understood 
insomnia in its post-classical meaning. If the text is sound at 
loc. cit., this must be explained by the more cogent influence of 
popular speech in Rome itself. In fact Claudian may have used 
the word in this one passage with intent. He may have after 
all known the “ dream ” meaning to belong to vulgar, not poetic 
diction even at this time, and so used the word not in his sense, 
but in that of the detestable creature Eutropius, who may have 
been in the habit of boasting about his “insomnia”, as elsewhere 
appears to have been the case. Notice the scorn in the “ tibi”; 
“tibi nulla . . . insomnia” to support this interpretation. 

In summing up the results of this inquiry, I may say then 
that insomnia first declension and feminine occurs only in the 
nominative and ablative singular in the early dramatic poets and 
in the prose of late archaizers. Insomnia in the Classical period, 
except in the Elder Pliny, means always “ sleeplessness”, but 
sometimes almost is the equivalent of “waking visions ” or even 
in Statius of “waking up”: it occurs then only in the nom., 
ace., and abl. plural of the second declension neuter. In later 
Latin we may have the genitive plural. The singular occurs 
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first in Suetonius in the abl. case, and in later Latin also in the 
genitive. Insomnia the neuter word of the second declension 
has the meaning of “ dreams”, “ visions seen in sleep” first in 
the Elder Pliny, and then in later Latin of the fourth century. 
In Pliny the word is always plural and accusative case, but later 
we have the nominative, and even the accusative singular. 
Accordingly, the proper arrangement of the different forms 
and meanings of these words should be as follows (I omit mere 
reiterations of them among the grammarians who discuss them). 


A. InsomniA. f. (only in the singular—nom. and abl.) 


Nom. Plaut. Merc. 25; Caecil. 168 or Ploc. VII; Ter. 
Eun. II, 1, 13 or 219. 


Abl. Pacuv. 9 or Antiopa V; Gell. VII, 4, 4; Ammian, 
XIX, 2, 14. 


B. INSOMNIUM. n. (only in the gen. and abl. sing., and nom., 
acc., gen., and abl. plural) “ sleeplessness ” 
etc. 

Singular 
Gen. Cassian Inst. Coenob. II, 17. 


Abl. Suet. Gat. 50; Ps. Aug. Serm. 28, 2 (Maz). 


Plural 
Nom. Verg. Aen. IV, 9 (“waking visions”) ; Ov. Trist. 
III, 8, 27; Sen. Hp. 6, 4, 6 (56); Stat. Theb. 
V, 543 (almost “waking up”); Prudent. Psy- 
chomachia 465 (“waking visions ”’). 
Acc. Verg. Aen. VI, 896 (“ waking visions”) ; Prop. II, 
25, 47; Val. Flacc. I, 329; id. II, 140; id. 
VII, 6. 


Gen. Bede Hist. Eecl. II, 12. 


Abl. Cic. De Sen. 13, 44; Sall. Cat. XXVII, 2; id. 
Ep. Mithr. 7; Liv. XXV, 38, 5; Cassian Conl. 
X, 10, 8. 


C. InsomNiuM. n. (only in nom. and acc. plural, and in ace. 
sing.) “dream ”, “vision in sleep”. 
Singular 
Acc. Arnob. Adv. Gentes II, 7; id. VII, 36 (39). 
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Plural 
Nom. Arnob. Adv. Gentes II, 7. 


Acc. Plin. N. H. XVIII, 12 (30), 118; id. XX, 9 (33), 
82; id. XX, 17 (72), 186; id. XXVI, 10 (61), 
94; Claud. In Eutrop. II, Praefat. 39 (XIX). 


Rospert J. GETTY. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


®°It remains for me to mention that after the greater portion of this 
paper was written, I had the opportunity of consulting the most recent 
and important etymological dictionary of the Latin language compiled 
by French scholars, i.e. Ernout et Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue latine (Paris, 1932). This is the French counterpart 
of Tucker’s Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin referred to 
above; but unfortunately for the insomnium group of words the com- 
pilers approach their task with much more confidence than he. Under 
somnus comes the following note: “insomnium calque du gr. évimrnor, 
pour obtenir un mot noble 4 la place de somnium dégradé dans l’usage 
vulgaire. Premier ex. dans Vg. Aen. IV, 9; dans la prose, non attesté 
avant Tacite. Mot rare, littéraire.” (Then there is a mention of 
“insomnium, n. (-nia f.) au sens de dvmvia”). When was somnium 
“dégradé dans l’usage vulgaire” ? Vergil and the best writers after 
him use it and so far as I am aware not in any “ignoble” sense. Fur- 
thermore MM. Meillet and Ernout are not true to their own tradition 
when they say that the word is “non attesté avant Tacite”. It is 
pleasant to find that they agree with me in defying the testimony of 
the lexica for the word in Cicero, Livy, and Seneca. Nor is insomnium 
with the meaning of “dream ” littéraire, but the very reverse, in spite 
of its apparently high-born Greek origin. I can find myself in agree- 
ment with only two statements in the above note. The first is that the 
word is “calque du gr. évimvov ”, the second that it is “ mot rare”. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE CUM-CONSTRUCTION. 


[The shift of mood in the cum-clause: remarks on Professor Peter- 
sen’s critique of Professor Hale; conditions under which mood shift 
might normally take place.] 


The present writer has shown elsewhere that the wide accept- 
ance of Professor Hale’s theory of the history of the cum- 
construction has resulted in a strange blindness to the actual 
facts of usage, and to the adoption of “rules” that lead the 
learner far astray.’ 

The thing now most needed is a careful and unprejudiced re- 
appraisal of the materials available in the works of the standard 
Latin writers, and an attempt to describe accurately the behavior 
ot the cum-construction as it is there exhibited. 

Of far less importance is the formulation of new theories as 
to the historical background of the construction, such theories 
being concerned chiefly with the first appearance and early spread 
of the use of the subjunctive mood in cwm-clauses—a problem 
which perhaps must remain for all time a more or less academic 
question, for the reason that reliable literary evidence is scanty 
or lacking altogether for the earliest and most significant phases 
of this history. However, speculation in this field is interesting 
to many; and it need be attended by no undesirable result, pro- 
vided that unproved genetic theories are not allowed to prejudice 
the mind in dealing with the concrete materials provided by the 
writers of the classical period. 

A recent contribution of this sort has been made by Professor 
Walter Petersen, who critically examines and rejects Professor 
Hale’s theory of the introduction and spread of the use of the 
subjunctive mood in cum-clauses, substituting one of his own.? 
In brief, he holds that in concessive cum-clauses the subjunctive - 
was in use long before any literary evidence is available, and that 
it there represents a paratactic construction comparable to that 


1See Caesar’s Use of Past Tenses in Cum-Clauses, University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, 5: 1 ff. 

The Evidence of Early Latin on the Subjunctive in Cum-Clauses, 
Classical Philology, 26 (1931): 386 ff. 
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with ltcet.2 Much later the subjunctive invaded the causal cum- 
clause, and, shortly afterward, the temporal group.* 

For the present purpose, Professor Petersen divides Early 
Latin into three chronological sections, and adopts the principle 
that we are not justified in recognizing anything else than con- 
cessive force in a cum-clause until a date is reached that is rep- 
resented by an extant example which, without appeal, can be 
interpreted only in some other way (e. g., as causal).° 

In the application of this principle, he seems to give to certain 
passages a meaning that is considerably forced; e. g. 


Plautus, Men. 361 ff.: 
Animule mi, mihi mira videntur 
Te hic stare foris, fores quoi pateant 
Magis quam domus tua, domus quom haec tua sit. 


Unwilling to recognize any subjunctive cum-clause of the time 
of Plautus as causal, Professor Petersen comments thus: “. 
we must connect the cwm-clause with stare and interpret ‘ It 
seems strange you are standing here outside, although this is 
your house.’ The cwm-clause thus repeats the concessive force 
felt in the intervening qui-clause: ‘ you to whom my doors are 
more open than your own house, although this really is your 
house.’ ” ® 

This certainly is a doubtful interpretation of the passage. 
That the cum-clause is to be connected with stare seems very 
unlikely ; the phrase fits infinitely better as a causal expression 
attached somewhat loosely to the words which immediately pre- 
cede it, the courtesan thus rising to a climax of hospitable invi- 
tation “. . . to whom my doors are more open than your own 
house—since this (really) is your house.” * So once more on the 
same page: 


® Page 402. 

*Page 404. Throughout the term “temporal” is used in a broad 
sense. 

5 Pp. 394 and 397. 

* Page 397. 

7 The dislocation of the sentence (represented by the dash in the trans- 
lation) makes the cum-clause somewhat independent of what precedes, 
and it thus lessens the probability that the use of the subjunctive is 
due to attraction of mood. A more exact rendering might be: “... to 
whom my doors are more open than your own house, (and this I say) 
since this is your house.” 
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Plautus, Asin. 394 ff.: 


LI. Ad tonsorem ire dixit, 
Quom venisset. ME. Post non redit? 


For this cwm-clause it is claimed that it must be concessive rather 
than temporal: “ He said he was going (out again) to the bar- 
ber, although he had arrived.” 

Again it is difficult to suppose that Plautus is to be understood 
in this way. The cum-clause is much more naturally taken to 
be temporal, whether with the awkward punctuation here exhib- 
ited, or with the arrangement of Lindsay and others, who give 
the words guom venisset to ME., i. e., Quom venisset, post non 
redit? As to this last, note the bearing of post in the second 
clause, and compare the following: 


Plautus, Trt. 417: 
Postquam comedit rem, post rationem putat. 


It is not proposed here to champion any theory as to the ear- 
liest phases of the use of the subjunctive in the cwm-construction. 
It is merely noted in passing that if we accept such examples as 
Professor Petersen regards as of sound text and otherwise satis- 
factory, rather strong support might be found in Early Latin 
for the view of Professor Bennett that already in Plautus the 
subjunctive is to some degree established in causal and temporal 
cum-clauses, as well as in the concessive type.® 

Without attempting to settle this question, it may be perti- 
nent to consider two matters having to do with the interpretation 
and classification of cum-clauses in which the subjunctive mood 
is used. 

The first point concerns the employment of the terms “ con- 
cessive” and “ adversative.” The latter designation, of course, 
is the more comprehensive, for by their very nature all concessive 
clauses are adversative. 

If, therefore, both terms are to be used in the description of 
cum-clauses, it is essential that concessive examples be distin- 
guished from those which are adversative and not concessive. 
Such segregation calls for rather careful analysis.° 


® Syntax of Early Latin, I, 302 ff. 
® We are the inheritors of a grammatical terminology that was origi- 
nally devised and applied most uncritically. The difficulty of radical 
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Thus it may be said that in a concessive period there are 
represented two opposing forces or conditions, one of which pre- 
vails over the other or in spite of it; whereas in a purely adver- 
sative period there is mere antithesis of elements without any 
pull against one another; *°e. g. 


Caesar, B. G. iv. 12.1: At hostes, ubi primum nostros equites 
conspexerunt (quorum erat v milium numerus, cum ipsi non 
amplius pcco equites haberent ... ), nihil timentibus nostris 
. . . Impetu facto celeriter nostros perturbaverunt. 


In the parenthesis of this sentence, the first item does not 
hold in spite of the other; it is merely a matter of listing con- 
trasted situations. The nature of the connection is clearly evi- 
denced by the exactness with which the cum-clause could be rep- 
resented in coordinate paraphrase: ipsi autem .. . habebant, 
the rendering for both cum and autem being “ whereas”. Some- 
times cum in this use may be translated “ while ”. 

In an outstanding instance, cum is reinforced by contra: 


Tacitus, Hist. iv. 3. 2: Capuae legio tertia hiemandi causa 
locatur et domus inlustres adflictae, cum contra Tarracinenses 
nulla ope tuvarentur: tanto proclivius est iniuriae quam bene- 
ficio vicem exolvere. 


It is interesting that at least one of the Early Latin examples 
is of the adversative type: 


Plautus, Pseud. 184: 


Eo vos vostros panticesque adeo madefactatis, guom ego sim hic 
siccus.1? 


The second topic calling for discussion here is the nature of 
the process whereby a model shift takes place. As bearing on 
this question, it will be recalled that, in his analysis of the sub- 


revision is so great that we are fain, as here, to look for a possibly 
valid application of terms that were otherwise used by those who devised 
them. Compare the plight of the name “ ablative absolute ”, which is 
discussed in The Ablative Absolute and the Stenographic Ablative, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Philology, 10: 203 ff. 

1° Compare the situation in regard to si-clauses, ibid. 8: 60 ff. 

11 See also Horace, Serm. i. 1. 38, i. 4. 22; Curtius, viii. 7. 11; and 
cf. Livy, iv. 59. 11, Tacitus, Ann. iii. 3. 2 and 56. 5, Hist. ii. 26. 2. 
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junctive cum-clauses of Early Latin, Professor Petersen holds 
that all must be regarded as concessive *? up to the point in time 
when the extant literature provides an instance which could not 
possibly have been designed to be read otherwise than as causal. 
In like manner, in the next stage he will accept only a concessive 
or causal interpretation until the point of time is reached when 
an indubitable temporal example appears. 

It has been suggested above that this procedure rather obvi- 
ously forces the meaning of various passages. Furthermore, if 
the method were otherwise valid, the conclusion could hardly be 
escaped that the extension of the use of the subjunctive in 
cum-clauses was accomplished by abrupt leaps and bounds, with 
Latin linguistic consciousness hailing as a new conquest the 
sudden advance from one abstract category to another. From 
what he says in other connections, it is clear that Professor Peter- 
sen would not subscribe at all to such a doctrine; but it is 
implied in his method of analyzing the meaning of the sub- 
junctive cum-clauses of Early Latin. 

As to the inner factors which lie behind the spread of the use 
of the subjunctive in cuwm-clauses, Professor Petersen lays 
repeated stress upon the failure of the hearer to understand 
exactly what the speaker meant to say; and he assumes that in 
this way the former would acquire changed ideas as to the force 
of the subjunctive cum-clause.'* Whatever truth there may be 
in this idea, it certainly does not tell the whole story. On 
general principles, innovation on the part of the speaker prob- 
ably is a much more potent factor in semantic change than is 
failure to comprehend on the part of the hearer. 

Earlier discussion has so prejudiced the whole question of the 
cum-construction that it is almost impossible to get clear of its 
disturbing influence and to really enter into the attitude and 
feeling of the Roman who used the language. 

Let it be noted, first, that the conjunction cum is a word of 
unusually varied application; hence, in itself considered, it is 
vague and lacking in precision. There are at hand plenty of 
more explicit synonyms (e.g., quod, quia, quoniam; quam- 


72 He makes use of both terms “ concessive ” and “ adversative ”’, per- 
haps more freely of the latter. 
18 See pp. 387, 388, 389, 403, 404 footnote. 
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quam, etsi; ubt, postquam) ; and yet cwm was very decidedly a 
favorite conjunction with the Romans.** 

To be charged with specific meaning, a vague conjunction 
must be provided with definite context, as in the following 
English examples: 

(1) As you are going down town anyway, please stop at the 
post office. 

(2) As he crossed the threshold, he fell. 

(3) As the tree falls, so must it lie. 


But, in the actual use of such materials, there is no pigeon- 
holing of ‘ as -clauses according to logical categories represented. 
Out of the riches of his linguistic experience the speaker strikes 
out a sentence that meets his needs. His mental attitude is that 
of instinctive imitation, while the hearer intuitively grasps the 
drift of the whole, without reflective analysis.’ 

Our own reaction in connection with sentences like those cited 
above should help us to appreciate the Roman’s feeling for the 
cum-construction, of which there are many examples that do not 
yield readily even to conscious and deliberate attempts at analy- 
sis. So in a rather distinctive group of sentences, of which the 
following is a sample: 


Cicero, p. Lig. 24: Quamquam quid facturi fueritis dubitem, 
cum videam quid feceritis ? 


If asked to classify the cwm-clause here, some readers would 
say “causal”, some “ concessive ”, and others “ either causal or 
concessive”. The present writer has heard such an instance 


14 At the time when it was mistakenly supposed that Wundt’s psycho- 
logical theories held the key to syntactical phenomena, the ingenuous 
theory was advanced that the Romans found it convenient to begin a 
sentence with cum when they started to speak without knowing exactly 
what they wanted to say, filling in a blank check, so to speak, as they 
gradually became aware of the exact character of the thought they 
would transmit to the hearer! (See Classical Philology, 4: 256 ff.) 
On this general subject, cf. Thought Relation and Syntax, University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology, 8: 271 ff. 

15 The wide reach and non-analytic character of such intuitive pro- 
cesses appear in the fact that when a speaker blunders and expresses 
himself inexactly, or even says just the opposite of what he means, the 
hearer will often follow without a break. 
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made the subject of animated debate. The Roman hearer surely 
did not stop to settle such a point before attending to the next 
words of the speaker; he intuitively grasped the bearing of the 
sentence as a whole, and did not probe deeper.*® 

Though not exactly of this type, one of the examples from 
Early Latin presents a somewhat similar problem: 


Terence, Hec. 658 ff.: 


Nunc guom eius alienum a me esse animum sentiam 
(Nec conventurum inter nos posthac arbitror), 
Quam ob rem redducam? +7 


Consider now the following series of sentences from Caesar: 


B. C. iii. 1. 2: His rebus confectis, cum fides tota Italia esset 
angustior neque creditae pecuniae solverentur, constituit ut arbi- 
tri darentur. 

B. G. i. 11. 1 ff.: Helvetii . . . in Aeduorum finis pervene- 
rant eorumque agros populabantur. Aedui, cum se suaque ab 
eis defendere non possent, legatos ad Caesarem mittunt. 

B. C. iii. 22. 1 ff: Quos ex aere alieno laborare arbitrabatur 
sollicitabat (Milo). Apud quos cwm proficere nihil posset, qui- 
busdam solutis ergastulis Cosam . . . oppugnare coepit. 

B. C.i. 54.1: cum in his angustiis res esset atque omnes viae 

. obsiderentur nec pontes perfici possent, imperat militibus 
Caesar ut navis faciant. 


B. G. i. 26. 1: Ita ancipiti proelio diu atque acriter pugnatum 
est. Diutius cum sustinere nostrorum impetus non possent, 
alteri se ...in montem receperunt, alteri ad impedimenta 
... se contulerunt. 


B. G. vii. 82. 2: Multis undique vulneribus acceptis ... , 
cum lux appeteret, veriti ne ab latere aperto . . . circumveni- 
rentur, se ad suos receperunt. 


B. G. vii. 83. 7 ff.: Ille . . . post montem se occultavit mili- 
tesque ex nocturno labore sese reficere iussit. Cum iam meridies 
appropinquare videretur, ad ea castra quae supra demonstravi- 
mus contendit. 


16 See another such example in Cicero, Phil. ii. 117; and note a paral- 
lel use of the qui-clause in in Verr. ii. 1. 154. 

17Tt may be noted in passing that the impulse toward causal inter- 
pretation in cases like these rests either upon a feeling that the rhetori- 
cal question of the main clause has something of the force of a negative 
assertion (e. g. “I shall not bring her back”) ; or it may be dimly felt 
that the cum-clause gives the reason for asking the question: “In view 
of the fact that I see that she is estranged, why (I ask) should I bring 
her back?” Cf. the end of footnote 7 on p. 30. 
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B. G. iv. 28. 2: Quae (naves) cum appropinquarent Britan- 
niae et ex castris viderentur, tanta tempestas subito coorta est, 
are 


Suppose these sentences to be set before a Roman reader with 
the request that he look them through casually in the order in 
which they stand, but without giving him any clue as to the 
reason for the request. 

Then, returning to the first example in the list, if he were 
asked to define the force of its cwm-clause, it is quite certain 
that he would not seek out the abstract designation “causal” 
but would rather assign a “since” meaning, paraphrasing, per- 
haps, by the use of quod and the indicative. 

Taking next the last example cited, he would declare for a 
“when” meaning; for there the cwm-clause merely designates 
the point at which the storm broke; otherwise the coming of the 
fleet and the breaking of the storm are in no wise related. 

The interesting part of the test would be to ask him to go over 
the whole list in order once more, this time with careful effort 
to determine, if possible, the place where the interpretation of 
cum should shift from (causal) “ since ” to (temporal) “ when ”. 
By attentive analysis he might be able to locate a point of transi- 
tion satisfactory to himself; but he certainly would have passed 
it without notice in his first cursory perusal of the material. 

If we could assume a time when the subjunctive was estab- 
lished in causal cum-clauses but had not yet made its appearance 
in temporal cuwm-clauses, development in that direction would 
be easy to understand. Without conscious innovation, an uncriti- 
cal user might employ the subjunctive in contexts where the 
causal relation was more and more contaminated, by an essen- 
tially imitative process arriving ultimately at a point where con- 
scious analysis reveals a predominance of the temporal element. 
This is a route of possible development; applicability to the 
particular problem in hand is not claimed. The list above 
presented is meant merely as a sample setting for a modal shift. 

In regard to the interpretation of cum-clauses, one other 
detail must be mentioned, with illustration in a sentence like 


the following: 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 67. 5: Hic paulisper est pugnatum, cum 
irrumpere nostri conarentur, illi castra defenderent. 
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Even with careful analysis, the reader may be puzzled to class- 
ify the cum-clause of this sentence, not because he hesitates 
between two of the standard interpretations of cwm, but because 
none of them seems to fit the case exactly. The closest literal 
rendering perhaps is “as”. 

From the point of view of formal grammar, the function of 
this cum-clause is appositional-explanatory, and its effect is com- 
parable to that of a participial phrase: “ At that point there 
was a short struggle, our soldiers trying to break in, they defend- 
ing the camp.” +8 

A participle is by nature flexible, with a tendency to slur over 
logical relations. So in the case of the cwm-clause in the sentence 
just cited. As a matter of fact, it rather early became a sort of 
convention to use cum with the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive almost anywhere and with little regard for the con- 
nection. Apparently it was under this influence that the sub- 
junctive broke its bounds in antequam and priusquam-clauses, 
destroying there the means of distinguishing between ideal 
limit and limit in fact. Later, even the postquam construction 
and others were affected. 

In the study of Latin syntax, the forms of speech used by 
Latin writers have been thought of far too much as determined 
by conscious application of logical principles. Hence when Mar- 
tial says scalis habito tribus,’® meaning “TI live up three flights ”, 
it is felt that the poet is out of order, because the ablative cannot 
properly be pigeonholed. We need to stop and consider some of 
the things which English perpetrates; e. g. 


The corn is im the ear Of a summer’s night 

He is down in the mouth Turned of seventy 

The ship sailed in ballast Made a merit of it 

The wind is in the west Untrodden of man 

He was in his bare feet Live on bread and water 
The man was in liquor He is hard on me 

The woman was in tears Down on his luck 


Such a list could be extended indefinitely. We use these 


18 For other examples of this use, see Caesar, B. G. v. 31. 4, Livy, 
xxxix. 34. 4, Tacitus, Ann. i. 29. 3. 
7% 49F.. 7. 
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phrases with perfect confidence and accuracy, without in each 
case putting ourselves through a logical exercise to determine the 
exact relation expressed by the preposition. Indeed, even with 
mature reflection we might be embarrassed in some instances to 
find answers to such questions. 

The Romans were men of like habits with us. They spoke 
largely without conscious analysis; and we should profit much 
by giving far more attention than in the past to the “ working 


conditions ” of their language. 
H. C. Nurtine. 
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DIE ALTESTE ATTISCHE KLERUCHIE. 


§1. Boxoevy rd. Senor tlds € YalAalpin oixdvras] 
oixév €4 Sadayin [kai re]A€v [@ wap’ ‘ABevaior} — 
§2. ov re[A]€v Kai orparleverOiar : tlds S€ KA€pos p] — 
& puloO]ov, €& pe oixlé exer] ho [picPopevos* €a) — 
v 8¢ pucOot, dmorilvey TO pucOopevov Kai TO pw] — 
wOovra hexare[pov 75 SiAaovov To poo] 
és Seudoroly, éomrparey Sé tov a] — 
§ 3. pxolv]ra * dav [8 pe, edO]viverOar : 7] — 
a Se [h]orAa alapéxer]Oale @ trivev | — 
pta[xjovra : Splaxuds], ho[wdrLe] — 
v 8& [r]év adpxo[vra : ratr’ eéoyxo] — 


ev : [ér]t rés BloAés és mpodres}.} 


Gegenstand der Gesetzgebung. Der attische Volksbeschluss 
iiber Salamis betrifft rods év Sadapin oikovvras. Wer ist das? 
Nach der herrschenden Anschauung * sind damit (im Gegensatze 
zu den attischen Kleruchen) die einheimischen Bewohner der 
Insel gemeint. Das ist bestimmt unrichtig.* Allerdings wird 
spiter (zuerst nachweisbar * 409/8) in den attischen Demen ein 
bestimmter,® mit Namen genannter Metoike als év KoAAuro usw. 
oixov bezeichnet (stets im Singular ohne Artikel), weil eine 
andere Bezeichnung iiberhaupt nicht gut mdglich ist; aber 


1Text JG I? 1. Vgl. Hiller von Gaertringen im Hermes 51, 303 ff. und 
Sitzungs-Ber. d. Ak. Berlin 1919 S. 160. Die Erginzung kann jetzt als 
endgiltig angesehen werden. [But see SEG III for varying recon- 
structions of Luria and of De Sanctis.—C. W. E. M.] 

2So zuerst Wilhelm in Athen. Mitteil. XXIII 470 ff., ferner Judeich 
ibid. XXIV 321, Kirchner in Sylloge* 13, Hiller a. a. O., Schulthess 
Realencycl. XI 818. 

* Richtig schon Beloch Griech. Gesch. I? 2, 313. 

*JG I? 373 mehrfach. 

°In dem Rechenschaftsbericht aus dem Demos Ikaria (JG I? 186/7) 
um 450 kénnen in der Verbindung tev Snuoray kai rev *IKa[proiory ( 7) 
olxotvrwy] unter den letzteren nur Athener aus anderen Demen ver- 
standen werden, die in Ikaria wohnen d.h. Grundbesitz haben. 
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Salamis ist kein attischer Demos.® Salamis ist unbestreitbar * 
eine Kleruchie, und fiir eine solche lernen wir die amtliche 
Terminologie aus dem Psephisma iiber Hestiaia® von 446/5 
genau kennen. Dort kommt der Ausdruck oi oixotvres é€v “Eotiaig 
(im Plural) zweimal® vor und bezeichnet in jedem Falle ganz 
eindeutig die attischen Kleruchen. Aus ihnen sollen die 30 
evOvvo. genommen*® und die Richter durch das Bohnenlos 
bestellt werden; das kénnen nur Vollbiirger d.h. die attischen 
Siedler sein. Wenn es auch den letzteren verstattet wurde, im 
Hinzelfalle einem Einheimischen seinen Landbesitz gegen 
Zahlung von Vieh zu lassen,’? und dieser Hinheimische dann 
zu gleichem Rechte in die Kleruchengemeinde eintrat,°— 
ahnlich scheint es in Melos der Fall gewesen zu sein **—so 
waren das doch nur seltene Ausnahmen, die erst auf Grund des 
Volksbeschlusses eintreten konnten. Gleichbedeutend mit oi év 
‘Eorwia oixowvres ist die Bezeichnung ‘Eorwuys.1° Diese ent- 
scheiden im Rat und in der Volksversammlung die Rechts- 
handel?® und legen als Beamte Rechenschaft ab.*7 Auch 
darunter sind also nur die Vollbiirger zu verstehen. Mit der 
Terminologie des Volksbeschlusses stimmt auch der Sprachge- 
brauch des Thukydides**® genau iiberein. Der alte Bewohner 
von Hestiaia wird im Psephisma 6 éé “Eoraias (nur im Singular, 
eine Mehrzahl davon, eine Gemeinde, gibt es nicht) genannt;*° 
er wird dem éAavvopevos gleichgesetzt.2° Wenn also oi év ‘Eoruig 
oixovvres die attischen Kleruchen in Hestiaia sind, so kénnen 
of é€v SaAapive oixovvres nur die attischen Kleruchen auf Salamis 
sein. Gegenstand der Gesetzgebung sind also nicht die friiheren 
alten Einwohner von Salamis, sondern die attischen Kleruchen 


auf der Insel. 


* Kin Metoike von Megara heisst z. B. Meyapixés s. JG II? 1672, 102 f. 
7™In dem Psephisma selbst kommt der Ausdruck xAjpouvs vor (sichere 


Erganzung). 
§ JG I? 40. 41. 4), 12 £. 12 40, 11 f. 
°41, 11f. 21f. 1241, 21 f. 18 40, 2 ff. 
14 Sylloge* 95. Der Name ’Erév¢7s ist nicht attisch. 
15 40, 9. 41, 10. 1640, 9. 16. 17 41, 10. 
18 VII 52, 3 ‘Eoriarjs of év EvBolg ‘Eorlaay olxovvres, doko. Svres. 
19 40, 7. 


2940, 12. Unter 6 BovAduevos 6 && ‘Eorialas (40, 13 ff.) ist jeder 
Bewohner von H., alter oder neuer, zu verstehen. 
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Zeit der Gesetzgebung. Aus dem Inhalt des Volksbeschlusses 
ergibt sich ohne weiteres, dass es sich dabei nicht um die erste 
Hinrichtung der Kleruchie handelte, sondern um einen spiteren 
Zeitpunkt, da sich die urspriinglichen Besitzverhiltnisse schon 
erheblich verschoben hatten.** Wilhelm *? hat nach Form und 
Material die Inschrift in die letzte Zeit des 6. Jahrhunderts ge- 
setzt. Dazu passt der Inhalt vortrefflich. Es kann sich nur 
um die Gesetzgebung des Kleisthenes handeln. Bei der 
Neueinteilung der Biirgerschaft in territoriale Phylen und 
Demen musste die Frage entstehen, ob Salamis in diese Ordnung 
miteinzubeziehen sei. Die Antwort lautete verneinend, wahr- 
scheinlich aus religidsen Griinden; weder Salamis noch bald 
danach Oropos wurden in Attika einverleibt, obgleich beide in 
attischem Besitze waren. Aber eine Ordnung der Rechtsverhilt- 
nisse fiir die Biirger auf Salamis war unausbleiblich. Sie 
erfolgte durch das vorliegende Psephisma. Wenn dieses unter 
der ersten Bule stattfand, d.h. der ersten, die tatsichlich den 
Staat regierte, gehdrt es also in das Jahr 507/6. 

Politische Bestimmungen (§ 1). Als Kleisthenes die Neuord- 
nung der Biirgerschaft durchfiihrte, musste sich infolge der 
bestehenden Freiziigigkeit eine Anzahl Athener, die (als 
Seeleute, Hindler, Gewerbetreibende) im Erwerbsleben standen, 
auf kiirzere oder langere Zeit fern von der Heimat im Auslande 
befinden. Wer nur voriibergehend abwesend war, aber in Athen 
seinen standigen Wohnsitz hatte, wurde von seinen Verwandten 
angemeldet und daraufhin in die Liste der Demoten eingetragen. 
Aber alle, die schon seit lingeren Jahren irgendwo auswarts 
Verdienst und Arbeit gefunden hatten,—namentlich in der 
Keramik musste das vielfach der Fall sein—kamen nicht in die 
Listen. Sie behielten dabei ihr attisches Biirgerrecht und 
vererbten es auch auf ihre Nachkommen, falls sie eine in Athen 
rechtsgiiltige Ehe geschlossen hatten, was im Auslande freilich 
nicht leicht war. Kehrten sie oder ihre Nachkommen spiter in 
die Heimat zuriick und vermochten sie noch ihre attische 
Abkunft nachzuweisen, so konnten sie jederzeit, je nach der 


21Kein Athener wird sich um ein Landlos in Salamis beworben 
haben, wenn er das Gut weder selbst bebauen, noch an einen anderen, 
der es bebaute, zu seinem Vorteil verpachten wollte. 

22 Athen. Mitteilungen XXIII, 485. 
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Wahl ihres Wohnsitzes, Aufnahme in einen Demos und die 
betreffende Phyle verlangen; die meisten freilich gingen wohl 
der Heimat endgiiltig verlustig. Das alles war selbstverstind- 
lich und bedurfte keiner gesetzlichen Festlegung. Wohl aber 
war eine solche fiir Salamis nétig, denn die Insel war athe- 
nischer Besitz und gehdrte doch nicht zu Athen. Der Beschluss 
des Volkes konnte nicht anders lauten, als wie er lautete: die 
Kleruchen auf Salamis haben die freie Wahl, ob sie ihren Wohn- 
sitz auf der Insel oder in Athen (Attika) nehmen”® wollen; 
wo sie wohnen, haben sie auch ihre staatsbiirgerlichen Pflichten 
zu erfiillen, Steuern zu bezahlen ** und Heeresdienste zu leisten. 
Natiirlich konnten sie auch nur an ihrem Wohnorte ihre biirger- 
lichen Rechte ausiiben. Ebenso war es selbstverstindlich, dass 
ihnen die Ubersiedelung von einem Orte nach dem andern nicht 
nur fiir den Augenblick, sondern auch fiir alle Zukunft frei 
stand. Wer etwa in spiaterer Zeit von Salamis nach Athen 
verzog, durfte sich, je nach dem Orte seiner Niederlassung, 
seine Phyle wahlen. 

Dass in der Kleruchengemeinde Salamis nur die Kleruchen, 
also die Grundeigentiimer, Biirger waren, ergibt sich schon aus 
dem Wesen der Kleruchie. Deshalb ist in dem Volksbeschluss 
tiber Salamis wie spiter in dem iiber Hestiaia nur von Grund- 
eigentiimern die Rede. Mochten in Athen die Rechte der Biirger 
nach dem Besitz abgestuft oder fiir alle Klassen gleich sein, in 
der Kleruchie gab es nur etm Biirgerrecht, das der Grundeigen- 
tiimer, das freilich von Anfang an fiir alle (Kleruchen) gleich 
war. Ware es anders gewesen, so wiirden hier die Besitzenden 
bald entrechtet und am Ende ihres Besitzes ganz beraubt 
worden sein; das aber war— ausser anderen (militarischen) 
Zwecken—gerade das Haupitziel bei der Begriindung der Kleru- 
chien, einer Anzahl von Biirgern mit dem Landlose eine aus- 
reichende Grundrente (200 d) zu verschaffen. Zweifellos 
bildeten die attischen Siedler mit ihren Familien (und Sklaven) 
nicht die ganze Bevoélkerung der Insel Salamis. Von den 
einheimischen Grundbesitzern mochten sich einzelne rechtzeitig 
an Athen angeschlossen und zum Lohn dafiir einen Teil ihres 


28 Dass sie in Athen wohnen diirfen, ist nicht besonders ausgesprochen, 
ergibt sich aber aus den folgenden Bestimmungen. 

24s handelt sich wohl in erster Linie um die staatliche elogpopd, die 
also noch fortbestand, dann um die lokalen Abgaben (in den Demen). 
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Landes behalten haben. Sie waren dann, wie spater in Hestiaia, 
als vollberechtigte Biirger in die Kleruchengemeinde aufge- 
nommen worden und im Laufe von zwei Generationen mit den 
Athenern verschmolzen. Ihre Zahl kann nur verhaltnismissig 
gering gewesen sein. Die meisten Grundbesitzer waren im 
Kampfe erschlagen oder gefliichtet. Ausser ihnen musste es 
noch zahlreiche Leute mit geringem Besitz oder ganz ohne solchen 
geben, die durch Schifffahrt, Fischerei, Kleinhandel, auch durch 
Landarbeit und Viehhiiten ihr Leben fristeten. Alle diese, an 
Zahl insgesamt wahrscheinlich damals noch gering, aber spater 
den Grundbesitzern gleich, waren politisch rechtlos, wenn auch 
einzelne durch Fleiss und Sparsamkeit zu Vermégen und damit 
auch zu Grundbesitz und zum Biirgerrecht ?* gelangen konnten. 
Die Gesamtzahl der Vollbiirger kann aber die der alten Kleru- 
chen nie wesentlich iiberstiegen haben. 


Wirtschaftliche Bestimmungen (§ 2). Die Kleruchen waren 
gehalten, bei ihrer Ubersiedelung nach Athen ihr Land nur 
unter der Verpflichtung zu verpachten, dass der Pachter die 
Bewirtschaftung in Salamis persdnlich leitete; andernfalls hatten 
Besitzer und Pachter das Doppelte der Pachtsumme als Strafe 
zu zahlen. Zur Beitreibung war der Archon (von Salamis) von 
Amts wegen gendtigt; sonst machte er sich selbst strafbar. 
Wiahrend die politischen Vorschriften des Volksbeschlusses 
durchaus dem geltenden Recht entsprachen, waren die vorste- 
henden wirtschaftlichen Bestimmungen neu. Man ersieht 
daraus zweierlei, 1) dass es schon damals in Athen bessere 
Erwerbsmoglichkeiten gab als Landwirtschaft, 2) dass die land- 
wirtschaftliche Produktion Attikas fiir die Bevélkerung nicht 
mehr ausreichte. Es ist klar, dass die Vorschrift nicht im 
Interesse der Besitzer, sondern aus Griinden der Staatsrason 
getroffen wurde. Die Kleruchie war begriindet worden, um 
einer Anzahl von Biirgern Beschiftigung und Brot zu ver- 
schaffen; es war daher zwecklos, den Grundbesitz solchen Per- 
sonen zu belassen, die an anderer Stelle und in anderer Weise 
genug verdienten. Nun war aber das Landlos durch die Zu- 
weisung in den freien Besitz des Kleruchen iibergegangen; der 
Staat durfte es ihm also nicht wieder ohne weiteres nehmen. 


25 Als Sypuorolnror. 
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Wohl aber konnte er die Auflage daran kniipfen, dass es tatsiich- 
lich bestellt wurde und nicht unbebaut blieb; auf diese Weise 
wurde sowohl das Besitzrecht des Kleruchen als das Interesse 
des Staates gewahrt. Wer dagegen handelte, verfiel in Strafe; 
fiir ihren richtigen Hingang biirgte das Landlos, das nétigen- 
falls konfisziert und von Staats wegen subhastiert wurde. Den 
Anlass zu der Vorschrift miissen natiirlich Falle gegeben haben, 
in denen Kleruchen ihren Besitz ohne geniigende Sicherstellung 
fiir einen ordentlichen Anbau verlassen hatten. Handel und 
Gewerbe (Metallarbeit, Keramik) warfen einen weit hdheren 
Gewinn ab als die Landwirtschaft; bei ersterem konnte sich in 
besonders giinstigen Fallen —allerdings auch unter besonders 
starkem Risiko—das eingelegte Kapital in Jahresfrist verdop- 
peln. Der Kleruche auf Salamis war aber durch die Lage seines 
Besitzes geradezu auf den Seeverkehr hingewiesen;*° es ist 
begreiflich, dass sich einzelne von ihnen aus Waghalsigkeit und 
Unternehmungslust ihm ganz zuwandten. Dass die Geldwirt- 
schaft bereits allgemein verbreitet war, zeigt die Festsetzung 
der Strafen (und natiirlich auch der Pacht) in Drachmen. 
Unter dieser Entwickelung musste die Landwirtschaft leiden. 
Salamis hat einen Flachenraum von etwa 90 qkm.?’ Die drei 
“ Gebirge ” der Insel sind sehr niedrig; die bedeutendste Erhe- 
bung, die jetzt eine Windmiihle tragt, ist 408 m hoch. Der 
Boden ist also fast ganz anbaufahig; etwa 8 v. H. mag fiir 
Bauten, Wege, Wasserliufe u. dgl. (hochgegriffen) in Abrech- 
nung kommen, sodass mehr als 80 qkm Nutzland iibrig bleiben. 
Die Zahl der Landlose soll 500 betragen haben ; ** offenbar mass 
man damals den Ansiedlern das Land ziemlich reichlich zu. 
Etwas, wenn auch nicht sehr viel, blieb im Besitze der friiheren 
Higentiimer ; auch fiir “ heiliges Land ” ist ein Zehntel zu veran- 
schlagen. Die Grosse des einzelnen Landloses mag also 12 bis 
14 ha betragen haben. In spiterer Zeit galt die Insel als 
besonders geeignet fiir Ol- und Weinbau wie fiir Viehzucht; als 
Ausfuhrprodukte werden Gefliigel, Kase und Horig genannt.” 


26 Vol. die Bedeutung von Aigina fiir den Handel. 
27 Nach Beloch 93, 5, nach amtlicher Angabe 89 qkm. 


28 Plut. Sol. 9. 
29 Strabo IX 395. Euripid. Troad. 799. Auch in der Neuzeit iiber- 


wiegt der Anbau von Wein den von Cerealien. 
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Jedenfalls ist der Boden nicht schlechter als der Durchschnitt 
von Attika, eher besser. Im Jahre 329/8 wurden auf Salamis 
24525 Medimnen Gerste geerntet, Weizen gar nicht; in dem- 
selben Jahre hatte Attika, dessen Inhalt 2417 und dessen anbau- 
fahige Fliche etwa 615 qkm betrigt, eine Ernte von 340350 
Medimnen Gerste und 28500 Medimnen Weizen,®° zusammen 
368850 Medimnen Getreide. Es kommen also auf 1 ha anbau- 
fahiges Land ** in Attika 6, in Salamis 3 Medimnen, d. h. hier 
halb so viel wie dort. Die Getreideernte von Salamis im Jahre 
329/8 reichte allerhéchstens zur Ernihrung von 5000 Men- 
schen,** wihrend die Insel damals etwa 7000 Bewohner ziahlen 
mochte, 3500 Siedler und ebensoviele andere.** Nun lasst 
natiirlich die Ernte von 329/8 keinen Riickschluss auf die Wirt- 
schaftsformen von 507/6 zu; immerhin beweisen die Zahlen fiir 
Salamis einen starken Riickgang des Kérnerbaues und eine erheb- 
liche Zunahme der Viehzucht. Offenbar hatte sich diese 
Entwickelung 507/6 schon angebahnt; ihr suchte der Volks- 
beschluss unter der ersten Bule einen Riegel vorzuschieben, 
indem er die dauernde Anwesenheit des Wirtschaftsleiters auf 
jedem Siedelungsgut anordnete. Sie ist fiir den Ackerbauer 
notig, fiir den Viehziichter nicht. Das Gesetz verlor im Laufe 
der Zeit seine Wirksamkeit, sei es dass es aufgehoben wurde 
oder in Vergessenheit geriet. 


Militaérische Bestimmungen (§3). Auch die militérischen 
Vorschriften, mindestens in dieser Form, waren neu: Die at- 
tischen Siedler sollten sich mit Waffen ausriisten, widrigenfalls 
sie in 30 Drachmen Strafe verfielen, und der Archon hatte fiir 
die Bewaffnung der Dienstfaihigen zu sorgen. In der Tat war 


8° JG II? 1672. 

31 Natiirlich wurde ein Teil des Landes zum 6Ol- und Weinbau ver- 
wandt, und vom Ackerland wurde in jedem Jahr nur die Halfte angebaut, 
aber das Verhiltnis ist dasselbe. 

82, Wenn man den tiglichen Verbrauch der Manner auf 2 Choinikes 
(wie bei den Spartiaten auf Sphakteria), den der Frauen und Kinder 
auf die Hilfte setzt und fiir die Zahl der Miinner und Frauen das 
Verhiltnis von 1: 1, der Erwachsenen und Kinder 3: 1 annimmt. 
Dabei durfte kein Korn an das Vieh verfiittert werden, was zweifellos 
in weitem Umfange geschah. 

88 Die Siedlerfamilie zu 7 Personen gerechnet (einschl. Sklaven). Im 
Jahre 1908 hatte die Insel 8452 Einwohner. 
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Salamis einer feindlichen Invasion, namentlich von Megara her, 
leicht ausgesetzt; das beweist der Anschlag der Peloponnesier 
auf die Insel im Jahre 429.°* Die Forderung war also durchaus 
berechtigt, dass im Notfalle die Bewohner sich selbst verteidigen 
konnten. Eine Mannschaft von 500 Hopliten mochte fiir den 
Anfang ausreichen; weitere Hilfe konnte von Athen schnell 
herbeigeschafft werden. Fiir die einzelnen Siedler war es viel- 
leicht nicht immer ganz leicht, sich die nétigen Waffen zu 
beschaffen; es waren arme Leute.*® Daher erhielt der Archon 
den Auftrag, sie zu “bewaffnen” d.h. ihre Bewaffnung an- 
zuordnen und zu beaufsichtigen. Der Dienstpflicht muss auch 
der Pachter unterworfen gewesen sein, der anstelle des Higen- 
tiimers oixei éxei, weil sonst die Zahl der Wehrfahigen leicht zu 
stark hatte zusammenschmelzen kénnen. Die Bildung eines 
Grossgrundbesitzes durch Vereinigung mehrerer Landlose in der 
Hand eines Besitzers scheint nicht vorgekommen zu sein; sonst 
hatte der Volksbeschluss fiir diesen Fall Vorschriften treffen 
miissen. Ob der Archon von Salamis i. J. 507/6 so bestellt 
wurde, wie Aristoteles berichtet,®* lasst sich nicht mit Sicherheit 
behaupten; doch ist es wahrscheinlich und entspricht durchaus 
der Stellung, die nach der Vertreibung der Tyrannen der Rat 
in Athen einnahm. Salamis bildete einen kriegerischen Vor- 
posten gegen Megara; neben der Versorgung einer Anzahl von 
Jungmannen mit Land war die militirische Sicherung der Insel 
ein Hauptgrund fiir die Anlage der ersten attischen Kleruchie. 


W. ScHWAHN. 


BERLIN. 


%4 Thuk. II 73 f. 

35 Die ersten Eroberer von Salamis (Plut. Sol. 9) miissen natiirlich 
bewaffnet gewesen sein; aber da sie junge, besitzlose Leute waren, 
besassen sie die Waffen vielleicht nur leihweise, von ihren Angehérigen 
oder vom Staat. 

36 °A@yvaiwy modirela 54, 8. 62, 2. 





DURATIVE AND AORISTIC. 


The purpose of this study is to lay stress on some of the mean- 
ings of the durative tenses in Greek, and to show by an exami- 
nation of the variant readings in a few passages how helpful a 
knowledge of these meanings is in constituting the text of an 
author. 

The durative present, by reason of the notion of custom or 
repetition which it implies, is used in the moods and participle 
as well as in the indicative to make a general statement or 
command, whereas single, definite facts or directions are ex- 
pressed by the aorist. This becomes more apparent when the 
two tenses are set over against each other in the same passage. 
For example, in Aristophanes, Vesp. 986-8: 

if, & warpidiov, éxi ta BeATiw Tpérov. 
tyvdt AaBwv thy YHpov éxi Tov torepov 


a > 
pvoas mapagov KdrdAvoov, & marep, 


the general admonition tpézov is durative, but the specific direc- 
tions to do definite things, pvoas, tapagov, drdAvoov are aoristic. 
So also in Ran. 686-91: 


A e ‘i \ , 4 > ‘ Lal / 
Tov lepov xopov Sixady éore xpynoTa TH mode 
Evpmapaverv Kat Siddoxev. mporov ovv jqyiv Soxe 
éficGoar Tovs woAitas KadeAcivy Ta Seiuara. 

Kel TIS MuapTe opareis tr Dpvvixov radaicpacw, 
> , \ ”~ a > a , 
eyyever Oar pypul xpnva trois ddicOotow Tore 
airiav éxOeior AVoaLr Tas wpOTEpov dpapTias, 


the general policy proposed by the Chorus, fvyapaweiv xai 
ddoxev, is expressed by the durative tense,’ but the definite, 
specific acts recommended, éficdoa, adereiv, eyyevéoOa, éxBeion, 
Atoat, are put in the aorist. Again, the poet’s practice was, in 
general, to attack (émyepeiv, Vesp. 1030) the mightiest oppo- 
nents; after grappling with Cleon he attacked (émyeipjoa, 1038) 
the agues and fevers, definite enemies. Note further the dura- 
tive mpoiéva, Nub. 1214, in the general remark, in contrast to 
the definite act of refusal, dwepvOpiaca, belonging to a definite 
time (rére). 


1Cf. Ran. 1053-4, 1056, 1059-60. 
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This contrast between the present tense in the general state- 
ment and the aorist used of the specific fact may be seen in the 
indicative mood when the universal present and the gnomic 
aorist are found together. Nwb. 348-52 has an example of this: 


2 4 > x 

XQ. yiyvovras wévf 6 te Bovdovra’ Kar’ Hv pev dwor Kounrnv 

»¥ , a , 4 od ‘i — , 

aypiov Twa Tov Aagiwy TovTwWY, olovTEep Tov Hevodavrou, 

, a 

TKWTTOVTAL THY paviav av’TOd KEvTAaVpols yKaTAY avTds. 

ST , , a 9 a 5 s iS , 4 8 a ‘ 
. TL yap, hv dpraya tov Snpooiwy Katidwor Sipwva, ti Spdovw; 

22. drodaivovcn tiv picw airod AvKou eLaidpvyns éyéevovTo. 


First, the general statement is made by means of yiyvovrm, a 
universal present, that the clouds take any form they wish; then, 
to illustrate this general principle with specific examples, 
Socrates maintains that whenever they see a wild, long-haired 
fellow like the son of Xenophantes, they liken (?«xacav) them- 
selves to centaurs, and when they espy a thief of the public 
funds, they become (éyévovro) wolves. Another example occurs 
in a somewhat longer passage of the Plutus (vss. 234-44), in 
which Plutus begins with the general remark that he is annoyed 
(dxOoa.) whenever he enters a stranger’s house; then he tells 
the specific annoyances that he suffers: when he enters a miser’s 
house, he is buried (xatépvgev) under the earth, and when he 
enters the home of.a mad, harebrained chap, he is squandered 
and thrown (ééézecov) out of doors at once. And so his two 
vexations are hoarding and squandering, expressed by the 
gnomic aorists xatwpvgey and éférecov in a pev—dé period.’ 
Again, in Lys. 15-19 the general statement that it is difficult for 
women to leave their home duties and get out of the house, is 
followed by a list of the difficulties, each given in the form of 
a gnomic aorist, éxv’mracev, jyeipev, KaTéxdivev, EXovoev, efopmuoev. 
Besides such places where the durative present and the aorist 
side by side produce a contrast, one constantly encounters pas- 
sages in which the present is used alone to make a general state- 
ment, to express something that is universally true, something 
of general significance or universal application ; and it is no less 


2 Verses 239-41 are an addition or an appendage to the sentence that 
contains the first gnomic aorist, being dependent upon it for their mean- 
ing. There is therefore less reason that @{apvés éor: should be replaced 
by a gnomic aorist. 
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common to find the aorist employed by itself to express a single, 
definite act. It is a single, definite act that the aorist 
droxpivacOa. expresses in Ach. 632: daoxpivacOa Seirar vovi ‘ he 
desires to make answer now ’; and it is furthermore dated. The 
aorist, which is the reading of the manuscripts, fits the context 
here, and one should not change it to the present doxpiveoOas, 
as Brunck, Bothe, Meineke, Bergk, Mueller, Blaydes, and van 
Leeuwen do, following the Aldine. It is, moreover, more likely 
on general principles that a person would desire the attainment 
of an action rather than the act in process, but this at bottom 
depends upon the character of the act. The usage of Aristo- 
phanes conforms to this idea in that he uses the aorist infinitive 
after S€oua. more often than the present.® 

The familiar contrast in tense-usage that is seen in wonom 
Vesp. 261 and zoeiv 263, the former designating a single, definite 
act that is dated, the latter used in a general statement, makes 
it still more unlikely that Hirschig, Hamaker, Cobet, Meineke, 
and van Leeuwen are right in deleting verse 263: 


~ ~ > ~ 
dirci 8, Grav tovr’ 7, Toeiv verov padora. 


Note also these interesting contrasts between the durative 
tenses and the aorist: 


Nub. 1356, 1360: Strepsiades directed his son at one time 
during the banquet to sing (dca) a song of Simonides, but 
Phidippides at once maintained that the custom of singing 
(adev) at meals was old-fashioned. 

Plut. 1184-5: éqedeiv refers to Cario’s general ability to help; 
epeAnoas has to do with his help in a definite matter, i.e., in 
getting a loaf of bread and some meat. 

Ran. 764 ff.: There was a law in the realm of Hades that the 
best man in any art should take (AapBdvev) a seat next to that 
of Hades but should withdraw (zapaywpeiv) from it upon the 
arrival of a more skilful artist. When Euripides came down, 


he laid claim (dvreAdBero) at once to the seat of Aeschylus, but » 
Sophocles willingly yielded (iexwpyoev) the place of honor to -¢ 


PE ae 
; bdo 


Aeschylus. 
Nub. 453, 456: Strepsiades first makes a general surrender of 


$ Aorist in Ach. 1057, Vesp. 264 bis, Av. 27, 47, 1027, 1557, Lys. 1051; 
present in Vesp. 850, Av. 1424, Eecl. 533. 
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himself: “Let them do (8pévrwv) to me whatever they wish ”, 
and then gives them permission to inflict a definite injury on 
himself: “Let them serve up (zapafévrwv) a sausage out of me 
to the deep thinkers ”. 

Ach. 85, 89: In his daily entertainment of the Athenian 
ambassadors the Persian king used to set before them (aperi6er) 
whole beeves, but on one occasion he set before them (aapé6yxev) 
a bird three times the size of Cleonymus. 

Plut. 330-1: Contrast the citizens’ habit of jostling (éorfo- 
peoOa) one another in the Assembly for the sake of only three 
obols, with the surrender (aapetyv) of the God of Wealth on this 
particular occasion. 


The use of the imperfect with the negative to denote resistance 
to pressure or refusal is familiar.* This is the so-called conative 
imperfect, and it is interpreted as equivalent in a general way 
to €ueAAov and the infinitive. The usual translation of it is 
‘could not’, ‘would not’, or ‘refused to’. For example, Vesp. 
121 ov« Hpérda ‘could not help’, Ran. 33 odk évavydyxouy ‘ would 
not (refused to) fight’, 807 od ovvéBawe ‘could not come to 
terms with’, 1308 otx édcoBiafev ‘could not ever play the 
wanton ’. 

ov« éeov with the meaning ‘ could not persuade’ is common, 
especially in Thucydides,® and ovx éeiPovro in the sense of ‘ would 
not obey’ is also of frequent occurrence. In Nub. 73 the read- 
ing of all the important manuscripts, ov« éeifero,” is plainly the 
correct one and should be adopted, for Strepsiades had tried 
hard to persuade his son to follow his mode of life, but Phi- 
dippides ‘would not give heed to his words’. Yet all the edi- 
tors with the single exception, of Forman read érifero here as 
being the upshot or resultative aorist. 

The positive side of this form of statement, that is, the im- 


4See Gildersleeve, A.J.P. XXII 227f.; XXIII 127f., 251; XXIX 
394 f.; Syntax 216, 272; Smyth, Gr. Gram. 1896, 1895a. 

5T 65, 1; III 3, 1; 31, 1; 75, 4; IV 4, 1; 71, 2; VI 50, 1; VII 73, 3. 

*Hom. Od. XXII 316; XXIV 456; Jl. II 834; XI 332; XVIII 513; 
Hdt.176; Thuc.1 26,5; I12,4; V 21,3; Ar. Vesp. 117,746; Phoenicid. 
4, Cf. ov« dverelbero Vesp. 278. 

7 Ambrosianus L 39 is the only codex of any value that has the aorist 
érldero in this passage. 
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perfect alone (without the negative) in the sense of éueAdov and 
the infinitive, may be seen in Ach. 986-7 ire é&éyen re ‘he was 
bent on (persisted in) burning and pouring out’, 1095 
éreypadov * ‘ you would choose (insisted on choosing) the Gorgon 
as your patron’, Nub. 5%, 59 jes, éverifas ‘you insisted on 
lighting, on putting in’, 63, 65 zpocerifa, ériOéunv ‘was for 
naming ’, ‘wanted to name’, 582 ypeicbe ‘ you were bent on elect- 
ing’ (cf. &reofe 587), 584 e€rere ‘was ready to leave’ (cf. 
od haveiv Epacxey 586), 1477 é€€BadAov ‘ was bent on banishing’, 
1506-7 iBpilere, éoxomeiobe ‘why did you insist on insulting the 
gods and prying at the seat of the moon?’ 

When one goes outside of the realm of the imperfect to find 
examples of resistance to pressure or refusal expressed through 
the use of a negative with a durative tense, the ground is less 
certain and secure and one must proceed cautiously. “The 
indicative gives the main lines”, says Professor Gildersleeve,° 
“and the other moods only the shading”. Examples follow. 

Plut. 915 yn émitpérew ‘to refuse to permit it’. Cf. the finite 
form ovx érérperov ‘I would not permit it’. 

Nub. 780 apiv tiv éuny (dixnv) xarcioOa ‘before my case can 
be called’, is an example of resistance to pressure, because zpiv 
being a comparative has the value of a negative, and so zpiv 
xadeioOa. may be interpreted for the present purpose as equiva- 
lent, in general, to otzw éxadcito.2° So also Vesp. 402 zapiv p’ 
dyecOau ‘before I can be dragged farther in’, may be equated 
with otrw jyopnv. 

Nub. 245 tov pdtv arodiddvra ‘the argument that will not 
(refuses to) pay debts’. | 

Nub. 1123 dAapBavov ore . . . otre . . . She will suffer evil 
in that he can not take either wine or anything else from his 
farm’. 

Vesp. 681 otk drodaivwv ‘you worry me to death by refusing 
to show (in that you will not show) my slavery ’. 

Ran. 912 odyi Saxvis would not show who the character was’, 
that is, he kept the actors veiled. 


® Blaydes’s change to the perfect émvyéypaya: is unnecessary. He offers 
six other conjectures. 

*AJ.P. IV 165. 

10 Cf. A. J. P. II 467; XXIX 405. 
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Plut. 1% amoxpuvopevos ovdé ypi ‘he will not (refuses to) answer 
at all even with a grunt’. 

When the present indicative represents a durative act of the 
present that is continued into the future, then in association 
with the negative it may express resistance to pressure or re- 
fusal. For example, Ach. 54 od diddacw ‘ they will not give me 
traveling expenses’, Plut. 537 ovd8 A€yw ‘I can not even tell 
you the number because of their multitude’, Nub. 1377 ovx 
émaveis ‘because you refuse to praise Euripides’, Ran. 1076 
oixére éXavve. ‘he will no longer row’. The positive side is seen 
in Vesp. 715 dddacw ‘they want to give’, ‘they offer’, 1419 
SiSwyu ‘I am ready to give ’. 

Resistance to pressure and refusal are found sometimes in the 
durative tense of the subjunctive and optative too, even though 
the idea of resistance and refusal carries one into the same 
sphere of time, the future, to which these moods belong, and 
there is, in consequence, the possibility of confusing the two. 
Note the following examples: 

Vesp. 568 xav py tovros avarePwpecrba ‘and if we refuse to be 
won over by this’. The aorist would mean ‘if we are not won 
over by this’. 

Vesp. 616 Kay oivdv pou py eyxns od meiv ‘and if you will not 
(refuse to) pour out wine for me to drink’. The aorist would 
be ‘if you do not pour out’. 

Vesp. 916 hv py te Kapoi tis tpoBadAy. 

Av. 1050 éav 8€ tus py S€xnTa Tods Gpyovtas Kata THY OTHANV. 

Lys. 310 kav py xadrovvrwv robs poxAovs yadoow ai yuvaixes. 

Av. 1534 éav py mapadido 7d oxnrrpov 6 Zeds toiow spyviow mad 
‘if Zeus refuses to restore the sceptre to the birds’. 

Plut. 140-1 jv od py rapodv ards 880s taépyipiov Sif you refuse 
to come in person and give him the money’. 

Nub. 754 ei pnxéri avarédAXAo oeAnvyn pydapod ‘if the moon could 
not (should not be able to) rise anywhere any more ’—because 
shut up in a box. 

Plut. 91 iva py Svayryvdcxouw tovtwv pndéva ‘Zeus made me blind 
in order that I might not be able to distinguish any one of 
these ’. 

On the positive side one finds such examples as these: Vesp. 
493 iv ovpra ‘if one wishes to buy’, ‘insists on buying’, Nub. 
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98 jv 580 ‘if one is ready to give’, ‘is willing to give’, 933 jv 
émBadAns ‘if you undertake to lay your hands on him’, 1128 
kay yauy ‘ and if he ever is about to marry’, ‘ wants to marry ’. 
If the foregoing pages have succeeded in clarifying a little 
the meaning of the durative present in some of its uses, it will 
not be difficult to find passages in which editors have overlooked 
the real meaning of the present and changed it in their texts 
to the aorist. For example, the reading of all the manuscripts 
in Vesp. 842 is ciodyy ‘if some one is going to (is ready to) 
bring in an indictment’, and this is perfectly satisfactory; yet 
Bergk’s conjecture of the aorist cicaydyy ‘if some one brings in 
an indictment’ is adopted by Richter, Dindorf, Blaydes, and by 
the most recent editor Coulon. Similarly, dvaypify the reading 
of the Ravennas and Venetus in Nub. 945 is plainly conative 
(‘if he undertakes to say Boo’) and should be preferred to the 
aorist avaypv&j which the other manuscripts and most of the 
editors, including Kock, van. Leeuwen, and Coulon, have. In 
Thuc. I 126, 1 the better manuscripts have the present tense in 
the expression jv py tT éoaxovwow ‘if they should refuse to pay 
any attention to them’, and since this gives just the meaning 
that the situation requires there is no justification for the 
change to the aorist in the Morris-Classen edition. There is a 
passage in Lysias (XIX 23) in which the durative force of the 
present wtzodcirecba ‘apt to leave behind’, ‘likely to leave 
behind ’, is so admirably suited to the context that no doubt or 
question should arise as to the correctness of this reading of the 
Palatine manuscript. Nevertheless, when Lipsius conjectured 
the aorist todvréoba, all the editors except the conservative 
Scheibe adopted his reading. Shuckburgh’s handling of this 
passage is most remarkable: he adopts the aorist troAiréoOu in 
his text along with the other editors but he translates it “ would 
be likely to leave anything behind”. This translation is a high 
tribute to the correctness of the reading of the manuscripts here. 


C. W. PEPPLER. 
Dvuxks UNIVERSITY. 








ON SOME FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF THE 
SULLAN PERIOD. 


[The lea unciaria of Sulla in 88 B. C. partially annulled debts as well 
as limited interest rates. It was drawn up to help wealthy landlords 
who suffered severely from the seizure of their Italian estates during 
the Social War. The financial legislation of the aristocratic party from 
91 to 82 is quite consistent.] 


The “ Unciaria lex” of Sulla is mentioned only in a fragment 
of Festus (516 L) which reads: Unciaria lex appellari coepta 
est quam L. Sulla et Q. Pom<peius Rufus> tulerunt qua sanc- 
tum est ut debitores decimam partem . . . (The lacuna may be 
several lines long). The date is 88 B.C., just after Sulla’s first 
march on Rome. 

It is now usually held, and I think correctly, that this law 
imposed a legal maximum limit on interest rates, i. e., 12%, 
and that it was the basis of the custom in vogue in Cicero’s day 
of reckoning interest by the month in percentages (cf. usurae 
centesimae, etc.; see Klingmiiller, art. “ Fenus,” Realenc., VI, 
2195). It was the permanent feature of the law that remained 
important, so that people began to refer to this law (appellart 
coepta est) by a name (unciaria) which it did not originally 
bear. It is apparent, however, that the first (and, in 88, the 
most important) clause of the law, which has partly survived in 
Festus, was of a different nature, since the phrase decimam 
partem has no place in a system of 12%. The word debitores 
would indicate that this important feature of the law was 
meant for the relief of debtors. In other words the first clause 
of the Sullan law relieved debtors in 88; a subsequent clause of 
the law determined the maximum rate of interest. 

Historians have in general had the idea very firmly fixed in 
mind that Sulla, representing the propertied classes, would 
hardly be the man to pass a law reducing debts by enactment, 
a measure that we associate with the program of men like Cati- 
line. But it was precisely the landlords, not the urban plebs 
or the small farmers, who needed relief from debts in the years 
89 and 88. To review the situation briefly, it was the aristo- 
cratic Livius Drusus who in 91 passed a law to inflate currency 
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by striking every eighth denarius in silver-plated copper,’ a 
measure which the democratic praetor Marius Gratidianus re- 
voked after a few years, being heroized by the plebeians for 
doing it.? Sulla, the aristocrat, brought back * the plated coins 
when he returned from the East in 83. In other words the 
nobility at this time desired inflation and debt relief whereas 
the plebeians wanted sound money. One reason for this was, 
as Asconius says,* that the equestrian order (that is, the men 
who had money to lend) was a part of the democratic party of 
Cinna which opposed Sulla and the party of landholders. The 
chief reason was that in 90 and 89, when Italy was in revolt, 
the landlords temporarily lost control of their Italian estates 
all the way from Picenum to Lucania; that is, they lost their 
income and had to live on borrowed money. In other words 
this was a panic among landed proprietors, and it was they who 
for once desired cancellation and a reduction on interest 
charges. 

And that explains the strange incident of Sempronius Asel- 
lio,> who was praetor the year before Sulla’s lex unciaria was 


1 Pliny, H. N., xxxiii, 46: Livius Drusus in tribunatu plebei octavam 
partem aeris argento miscuit. Apparently every eighth coin was plated; 
see Grueber, Coins of the Republic, I, 200, for illustrations. This need 
not be taken as an attempt at deception. Since the coins weighed 25% 
less than the normal denarii, they could readily be detected. It was as 
legitimate to try to use—to a reasonable extent—the state’s credit on 
domestic currency as it is today on our silver certificates. The chief 
difficulty in doing it at Rome was that these coins would not pass in 
foreign trade. However, the senate seems to have succeeded in the 
case of copper coins, if the lex Papiria that reduced the as (Pliny 
xxxiii, 46) belongs to the year 89. 

2 Cic., de Off., iii, 80. Gratidianus got credit for the decision, though 
it was a party measure. That the populace was tired of the plated coins 
appears from the fact that they gave extravagant honors to Gratidianus. 
See also Pliny xxxiii, 132, and xxxiv, 27. 

’ Sulla insisted that every coin struck by the state must pass as legal 
tender (Paulus, Sent., v, 25, 1, which invokes a Cornelian law in support 
of some poor imperial coins). 

* Asconius, Stangl, p. 69: Equester ordo pro Cinnanis partibus contra 
Sullam steterat. 

5 Appian, B. C., i, 54; Livy, Hpit., 74; Val. Max., ix, 7, 4. When in 
the same year the nobles made one more attempt to wrench the jury 
panels away from the knights, the question of debts doubtless played 
a part. They did not get far, but they induced a tribune, Plautius 
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passed. Asellio did a very strange thing for a Roman praetor. 
He invoked the old laws against the taking of interest—laws 
that had been dead letters for some 200 years—and promised to 
pronounce judgment in court according to these. The money 
lenders, taken unawares, appealed to a tribune, L. Cassius, who 
stirred the people to rioting and Asellio lost his life, murdered, 
says Appian, by the money lenders. In this case the radical 
praetor represents the indebted aristocracy, whereas the tribune 
represents the money-lending folk of the Forum and the knights, 
who, since the Gracchan day, had generally voted with and 
directed the votes of the populace. Mommsen quite missed the 
point when he wrote: “ Once more the capitalists in league with 
the prejudiced aristocracy made war against and prosecuted the 
oppressed multitudes” (Bk. IV, Ch. 7). No, this time and 
through these years the pinching shoe was on the other foot. 
It was later remarked by the Romans that the murderers of 
Asellio were not brought to justice. The reason for this is sim- 
ply that the democrats and the knights came into power soon 
after 88 and had no desire to punish the money lenders. 

In this connection one can also interpret the foolish plebis- 
cite of Sulpicius in which he forbade senators to involve them- 
selves in debts of over 2,000 denarii. His purpose was appar- 
ently to keep the aristocracy from incurring such financial 
obligations that they would be tempted again to use their pow- 
erful organs (senate and court) against the knights and money 
lenders. It is significant that Sulla, in marching on Rome in 
88, cancelled the Sulpician law but not the inflationary coinage 
of Drusus, and then went one step further and passed his lex 
unciaria. 

Some three years later, to be sure, the consul Valerius, 
though a democrat, did reduce debts by three-fourths,’ but by 
that time the situation had changed very much. Most of the 
senators had remained at Rome when Sulla left for the East 


(adjuvantibus nobilibus), to pass a plebiscite permitting the election 
of jurymen by the tribes, hoping thereby to get some representatives on 
the juries (Asconius, Stangl, p. 61). 

® Plut., Sulla, viii. 

7 Sallust, Cat., 33: volentibus omnibus bonis, argentum aere solutum 
est (silver sesterces = 4 copper asses). See also Vell. ii, 23, who, how- 
ever, had the same general point of view as most modern historians 
about these laws. 
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and they were trying to work with the party of Cinna and 
Carbo in order to protect their own interests. Valerius’ law 
was in part a recognition of this fact and probably a bait to 
secure their loyalty against the return of Sulla. Sallust (Cat., 
33) says explicitly that this law had the entire approval of the 
bont (a fact that seemed difficult to understand in Catiline’s 
day). Furthermore the knights were now also in financial straits 
because of their enormous losses in the Mithradatic Vespers 
of 88. Hence a serious cancellation of debts which benefited 
a large number of conciliatory senators and of knights now in 
distress, harming only the argentarii of the Forum, had now 
come to be good democratic policy. Furthermore the treasury 
also was now in debt and stood to profit from the law.* When 
Sulla returned, he apparently revoked this law. He no longer 
needed to show sympathy for bankrupt nobles, for he had some 
120,000,000 denarii of loot in his train ® and intended to redis- 
tribute the property of Italy at pleasure. 

It is quite clear, then, that we are not permitted to interpret 
the financial measures of the years 90-88 in the terms of the old 
revolutionary cancellations or those of Catiline’s program. It 
was the rich landlord class, severely struck by the threatened 
loss of their estates during the Social War, that supported Asel- 
lio’s radical attack upon capitalistic interest rates in 89 and 
Sulla’s ler unciaria of 88. This law had at least two clauses 
which were wholly consistent with the senatorial policy of saving 
landlords from rapid impoverishment. The enduring clause, 
by reason of which the law came later to be called unciaria, 
placed a legal limit on interest rates; the clause that was of 
immediate concern was the one which contained the phrase 
debitores decimam partem, and this was to be operative only 
temporarily, since the law was not later designated by this 
feature. It cannot have anything to do with interest, since 
tenths are not twelfths. Possibly, as has been suggested, debtors 
were to be allowed to pay off past debts in portions of tenths. 


® Cic., pro Font., i, 2, says that the quaestors of the treasury of those 
several years all paid state obligations at 25%. 

® He had exacted 20,000 talents from the Asiatic communities besides 
looting the temples of Delphi, Olympia, and Epidaurus, and getting 
2,000 talents from Mithradates. 
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More probably one-tenth of all debts was struck off by enact- 
ment and a year’s moratorium allowed for the rest. In 88 the 
Italian war was over, landlords would soon recover their farms 
throughout Italy and have them producing again. A reduction 
of a tenth would in most cases more than cover the year’s 
interest. 

The precise interpretation of this first fragmentary clause is 
of course not certain, but my purpose has been to show that the 
situation called for two provisions in the law, as the two phrases 
(lex unciarta and debitores decimam partem) imply, and that 
both clauses would be wholly consistent with the policy of the 
senatorial landholders and Sulla. 

TENNEY FRANK. 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


























ON ARISTOPH., NUB. 1161-1162. 


Strepsiades’ chant of exultation* on hearing that his son has 
been thoroughly instructed in the lore of the "Adios Adyos is 
introduced by a quotation from the Peleus of Euripides,? which 
had also been parodied in the Satyrs of Phrynichus.* Socrates 
replies * in words that parody with slight alteration four verses 
from the Hecuba of Euripides.’ It has been suggested * that 
the entire speech of Strepsiades together with the reply of 
Socrates, namely vv. 1154-65 inclusive, is composed of a series 
of adaptations and parodies from the epic or the drama. The 
humor of some of the verses can be seen to depend on a reference 
to certain epic settings, even though the precise book and verse 
may not always be known. Thus adydjxe yAdtry Adparwv (1160) 
would assuredly suggest audnxe dacydvw (or giper) Adprwv." 

If the spirit of the recognizable parodies as well as the words 
is examined, it would seem on the same basis of comparison that 
vv. 1161-2: 

mpoBoros éuds, cwrnp Spor, éxOpois BAdBn, 
Avoavias TaTpwwv peydAwv KaKOv, 


may also be accounted for as a composite reminiscence of three 
passages from the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. To cite the 
Aeschylean passages in order of pertinence, one may first call 
attention to Clytemnestra hailing her husband with mock adora- 
tion as 
Tov crabpov Kiva, 

TwTHpa vados mpoTovov, vWyAns oréeyys 

oTvAoV modnpy, MovoyEves TEKVOV TATpi, 

kal ynv paveicay vavtirors rap’ édzida, 

KdAdorov jpap eloideiv é€x xeiparos, 

ddourdpw Supavre myyaiov péos. 

(896-901) 

1Nub. 1154-63. 

? Nauck, TGF 625. 

’ Kock, CAF, Phrynichus, frg. 46. See also Schol. ad Nub. 1154. 

“ Nub. 1164-5. One would prefer to assign these verses to Strepsiades, 
as Rogers does on slight manuscript authority. It does not, however, 
seriously affect the present argument. 

5 Op. cit. 171-4. 7 Cf., e.g., Il. X, 256; Od. XVI, 80. 

® See Rogers’ note on v. 1154. ® Op. cit. 607-08, 896-901, 966-72. 
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Earlier in the play, on hearing of his imminent return, she 
boasted of her faithfulness: 


. . . Owpdrov Kiva 
écOAjv éxeivw, woAeuiav Tots Suadppoor. 


(607-08) 


Finally, as he is about to tread the purple to his death, Clytem- 
nestra, still in deceitful adulation, hails the rightful lord within 
the home as the saviour of the household: 

pilys yap ovens pvddas ixer’ és Sdpuovs, 

oKiav brepteivaca veipiov Kuvds. 

kal gov poAdvros Swyatirw éoriay, 

OdAmos pev év xemOve onuaivers odor" 

Gray S¢ revxn Zeds dx’ dudakos miKpas 

oivov, ToT’ Hon Yoxos év Sduors 7eAEL, 


dvdpos TeAciov dap’ eriotpwpwpévov. 


(966-72) 


Two close parallels will be noticed at once: cwryp depos (Nub. 
1161) —owripa vads zpdtovov (Agam. 897),° and éxOpois BAGBy 
(Nub. 1161) = rodepiay trois Sioppoow (Agam. 608). Parallels 
to the two remaining terms of salutation, tpdBodros éuds (Nub. 
1161), and Avoavias ratpwwv peyddwv xaxdv (Nub. 1162) 2° may 
be gathered from the general terminology of Agam. 966-72. 

Clearly the parody is one of situation rather than of phrase- 
ology alone. Therefore, a word as to the relationship of the three 
extracts from Aeschylus may be in order. They are extra- 
ordinarily closely linked in the development of the action of 
the Agamemnon. They are all uttered by Clytemnestra, they 
all bear on her relationship to her returning husband, they are 
all couched in extravagant language, and they are all steeped in 
deceit. The first basis of comparison lies in the multiplicity 
of hopeful salutations in Nub. 1161-2, which would suggest 
Agam. 896-901, where Clytemnestra addresses Agamemnon with 


® It should be noted that the figure of the ship refers most specifically 
to the household. Cf. also dwudrwy xiva (607); Swudrwv éuay pirat 
(914). 

10 \vcavias may be a play on a proper name. The verse would, of 
course, fit into this parody, even though the word had been suggested 
from some other source. 
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all the terms of comfort and hope which come to her perfidious 
mind. Her expressions of similar character on the same subject, 
all perfectly familiar to Aristophanes’ audience, would then 
readily fit into Strepsiades’ two verses of invocation to his son 
who has just been schooled in deceit, without demanding a 
balance of word for word. Nor should one lose sight of a slightly 
less obvious parallel, on which nevertheless an audience capable 
of finding amusement in hundreds of lines of subtle literary 
parody, might be reasonably expected to seize. Agamemnon is 
the only hope of safety to Clytemnestra, as she repeatedly de- 
clares; Pheidippides is the only son of Strepsiades, and on him 
he proclaims his one hope of salvation to depend. Something 
of the significance attaching to an only son may be understood 
if one will consider the lengths to which Sophocles feels it 
necessary to go in that connection in the Electra* in order to 
render the words of Clytemnestra reasonable. Departing from 
the tradition of Homer,’? he has Clytemnestra definitely assign 
two children to the household of Menelaus: ** 


- > 2 a > > a 
morepov éxeivy mraides ovK Hoav Surdot 
ovs THOSE aAAov eikds Hv Ovy cKev, TaTpos 
\ A »* bd € a 799 & 4, 
kal pytpds Ovras, hs 6 wAovs 68’ jv xapw; 


(539-41) 


Sophocles probably felt that even Clytemnestra could not reason- 
ably expect Menelaus to slay an only child of his own in pref- 
erence to one of her four children. Hence, he removes that 
objection by the simple, but dramatically necessary, expedient 
of giving Menelaus two children. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that Aristophanes might expect his audience to seize on the 
similarity between the feigned dependence of Clytemnestra on 
her husband, and the loudly protested dependence of Strepsiades 
on his son, an association which is the more probable in view of 
Clytemnestra’s metaphor of address, povoyevés téxvov mwatpi.** 

Be it admitted at once that the parallel has not been con- 
clusively proved. Too much depends on a personal feeling as 


1 Op. cit. 539-41. 

1271, III, 175; Od. IV, 12-14. 14 Agam. 898. 

18 He had authority for the two children in Hesiod, frg. 99 (Rzach) : 
9 réxed? “Epucéyny Sovpt krecr@ Meveddw, | drddrarov 5° Erexev Nixdorparop, 
bfov “Apnos. Cf. also Kinkel, HGF, Cinaetho, frgs. 3-4. 
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to the probability of the connection to press such a contention. 
But the assumption is heightened by the general agreement that 
the whole passage in Aristophanes (Nub. 1154-65) is a medley 
of borrowings. An observation may be added on the nature of 
the two admitted parodies. The opening verses (Nwb. 1154-5) 
are a literal borrowing from Euripides. The second recognized 
parody (Nwb. 1164-5) picks the needed words from four verses 
of the Hecuba (171-4), and changes the reference from a mother 
to a father, and from a daughter to a son to fit the context. 
The original passage from Euripides does, however, contain the 
words éeA® oixwy (173), which are used to summon Pheidippides 
from the Phrontisterion where he is hidden (roiod’ évi dépaor mais, 
Nub. 1159). In other words, that too is a parody of sense and 
situation rather more than of words, just as is the reminiscence 


from the Agamemnon. 
H. N. Covucu. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 




















A NOTE ON SANSKRIT kaksa-. 


Zupitza (Die germanischen Gutturale, 111) has already sepa- 
rated Skt. kaksa- (1) ‘girdle, cincture ; enclosing wall, enclosure, 
room, etc.’, from kaksa- (2) ‘armpit’. It is undoubtedly to 
kaksa- (1) that the use as ‘ hiding-place, lair’ (e. g. of the boar, 
RV 10. 28,4) belongs, which, perhaps, is still merely secondary 
from ‘ brush, undergrowth, woods’, meanings often found, and 
which are probably nearest the etymological sense if the con- 
nection with OE hecg, OHG hegga, hecka ‘ hedge’, Welsh cae 
“hedge, fence, enclosure, field’, Bret. kae ‘hedge, enclosure ’, 
etc. (Zupitza, loc. cit., Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. 1.337) is 
correct. The meaning was perhaps in origin essentially ‘ brush, 
hedge-growth ’ or the like, not ‘ geflochtene Hiirde, Flechtwerk 
u. dgl.’ as defined by Walde-Pokorny (loc. cit.). The meanings 
‘brush ’” and ‘ hiding-place ’, both probably earlier than ‘ *hedge ’ 
> ‘wall, enclosure, etc.’, seem to have been ignored by both 
Zupitza and Walde. 

However it is kaksa- (2) that I would discuss primarily. As 
is well known, it is cognate with Lat. coxa ‘ hip’, Ir. coss ‘ foot, 
leg’, OHG hahsa ‘the hollow of the knee’ (Walde-Pokorny 
1.456). One is led to suspect, from the agreement of the 
European words, that the term originally designated a part of 
the leg, perhaps a joint, and that the meaning ‘arm-pit’ in 
Sanskrit is transferred from ‘ crotch’ or ‘ groin’ (perhaps first 
by application to the forelegs of animals then to the arms of 
men). In fact this earlier meaning may be supported in 
Sanskrit itself by a passage in the Atharva-Veda 6. 127, 2 ydu te 
balasa tisthatah kakse muskavapacritau | vedaham tasya bhe- 
sajam cipudrurabhicaksanam, which Whitney (vol. 1. p. 376) 
translates “ The two testicles of thine, O baldsa, laid away in 
thine arm-pit (? kéksa) —I know the remedy for that, the 
cipidru, a looking-upon”, and Lanman adds “ Testicles”: 
perhaps swellings of the axillary “glands”. Bloomfield (p. 40) 
renders “Those two boils (testicles) of thine, O balasa, that 
are fixed upon the arm-pits—I know the remedy for that: the 
kipudru-tree takes care of it”. Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 
p. 386) makes no attempt at explanation: “ Welche beide Hoden 
dir in der Achselgrube stehen, 0 Balasa : ich kenne fiir es ein 
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Heilmittel, Cipudru ist das Schutzmittel”. Nor is it necessary 
to find another meaning for muskau ‘testicles’. In spite of the 
commentator’s kakse bahumile (‘root of the arm’), kaksa- can 
not mean ‘armpit’ here. Why not ‘crotch’ or ‘ groin’, which 
the etymology would indicate to be the earlier meaning? 
Furthermore there is the compound kaksdpata- ‘loin-cloth’ 
where the same sense may be preserved. Though of course in 
this case we may have a derivative of kaksa- (1) ‘ girdle’. 


GrorGE S. LANE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





TWO SLAVIC ETYMOLOGIES. 


ChSl. riti, ete. 

The meanings of the Slavic group, ChSl. riiti ‘ peak’ also 
‘rostrum, os’, Bulg. rit ‘hill’, SCr. rt ‘ point, promontory’, 
Boh. ret ‘lip’, Russ. rot ‘mouth’, ete. can all go back to an 
original sense ‘ projection ’ (whence ‘ mouth’ and ‘ lip’ through 
‘snout’ of animals). In this way one may suggest derivation 
from *(e)reu-, extension of IE *er- in Skt. rnoti, rnvati < arises, 


moves ’, Grk. épvyyu ‘ rouse, move’, Lat. orior ‘ rise, go up’, etc. 
Cf., from the same root, for sense, Skt. rsvd- ‘high’, Grk. épos 
‘mountain’, and likewise with application to a ‘ projecting’ 
part of the body, Grk. éppos ‘rump’, OE ears, etc. ‘rump, 
arse’, Olr. err ‘tail’ (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1. 136 f.). 

This derivation is more suitable to the varieties of meaning 
in the Slavic group than that doubtfully suggested by Miklosich 
(Etym. Wtb. d. sl. Spr. 285) from the root of ChSl. ryjq, rytt 
‘dig’, as if the earlier meaning were ‘ (swine’s) snout’. 


Slavic skqpit 

Briickner (Slownik etymologiczny jezyka polskiego 493) would 
derive the Slavic words for ‘stingy’, SCr. skup, Russ. skupoj, 
Boh. skoupy, Pol. skapy, ChSl. skapii < *skompo- from a root 
*skem- (in Pol. oskoma ‘desire, appetite’, etc.), considering 
the -m- as radical, and the -p- as suffixal. It seems much better 
to consider the -m- as a nasal infix and the root as *skep-. Such 
a root is found in Slavic in Russ. Séepaf ‘chip, split’, Pol. 
szczepaé ‘split’, ChSl. skopiti ‘castrate , etc., from IE *(s) gep- 
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‘cut’? (Walde-Pokorny 2.559 ff.). The original meaning of 
Slavic skapi ‘ stingy’, if it is to be derived from this root, is 
probably ‘ short, cut off ’, and it bears exactly the same relation 
to OHG skam(mér), ON skammr (*sqap-més)* ‘ short’ as Lat. 
fundus ‘ bottom ’, Ir. bond ‘ sole (of foot)’ does to ON botn, OH 
botm, Skt. budhndé- ‘bottom’ (i.e. nasal-++stop : stop-+nasal). 
The same semantic development is seen in Dan., Sw. knapp 
‘short, scanty ’ but popular also ‘ stingy ’ from LG knap ‘ scanty, 
short ’ and ‘ frugal’, and a similar etymology is usually accepted 
for ON hnoggr, OE hnéaw ‘stingy’ : MLG nouwe ‘ narrow, 
tight’, MHG nou, nouwe ‘narrow, exact’, etc. (Falk-Torp, 
Etym. Wtb. 785, Walde-Pokorny 1. 396). 


GEoRGE S. LANE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


1Cf. Solmsen, Beitriige zur griech. Wortforsch. 210, Walde-Pokorny 
2. 560. Other derivation of the Germanic words by Falk-Torp, Etym. 
Wtb. 1003, Walde-Pokorny 2. 601. 
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ON CICERO AD ATTICUM VI, 1, 19 AND VI, 5, 2. 


[An equation of the amounts mentioned in Cicero, Ad Att., VI, 1, 19, 
and VI, 5, 2 indicates that the first amount should be read HS XXDC 
and the second x6’, un’, xu’, yu’ minae.] 

The proper expression of the amounts of money mentioned 
by Cicero in Ad Att. VI, 1, 19 has caused editors some difficulty. 
Tyrrell and Purser and Sjogren give it as HS XXDC. The 
MSS. have these four numerals, but with various combinations 
of multiplying lines around or above them. It may well be that 
the amount to which Cicero refers is the same as the amount 
which he mentions in VI, 5, 2. There it is expressed in minae, 
Ko’, py’, xe’, xX. The amounts—24, 48, 640, 640—add up to 
1352 minae. If these amounts are the same, we may be able 
to construct a useful equation. 

Both letters were written in 50 B. C. during Cicero’s governor- 
ship of Cilicia. In the first Cicero told Atticus that Philotimus 
(Terentia’s freedman) had not yet reached him, so that he knew 
nothing about the payment of a certain debt. In the second 
he said that Philotimus had been to a certain Camillus, acknowl- 
edged indebtedness for 24 minae which he had gotten from the 
sale of Milo’s estate, 48 from the sale of the property in the 
Chersonese, and two legacies (apparently to Cicero, in his 
absence) of 640 each. Apparently Philotimus had thus satisfied 
Camillus that the whole debt would be paid, so that we may 
consider the two sums equal. Philotimus had acted as Cicero’s 
agent in the purchase of the exiled Milo’s goods.t_ Unpleasant 
comments had been heard, and apparently the first two items 
represent the last step in Philotimus’ severing all connection 
with Milo’s property. 

1352 minae, reckoning 400 sesterces to the mina, are equal 
to HS 540,800. The HS XXDC can be shown to be approxi- 
mately equal to that figure, if we make two assumptions: first, 
that the XX is to be subtracted from the DC like the I in IV, 
making the expression represent 580 in our notation and, 
secondly, that it is thousands and should be written with a line 
above it, XXDC. That gives us HS 580,000 to compare with 
HS 540,800 in the second letter. 


1Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms I, 35-6. 
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Such an expression as XXDC for 580 is possible. In Roman 
inscriptions of the Republic 80 is expressed by XXC oftener 
than by LXXX. In the Corpus (I, part II, fase. 1-2; see also 
Appendix, fasc. 2, p. 824) we find seven examples of XXC (618, 
638*, 1538, 1680?, 1685°, 2152, 2635) to four of LXXX (638°, 
677°, 18537°, 2141).2, The choice of forms appears to have de- 
pended mostly, if not entirely, upon the spacing of the line, as 
is shown by the alternation of forms in 638. We find 40 and 
90 expressed by addition in some inscriptions and by subtrac- 
tion in others. 18 is written XIIX far oftener than X VIJI— 
twenty-one examples to two. There are twelve examples of ITX 
to nine of VIII. We find also CD (583%» 1” 16), CDXIITI 
(2537), and CCMXXTI (1685"), although there is no example 
of XXDC. We may safely conclude, however, that Cicero could 
have expressed 580 by XXDC without fear of being misunder- 
stood. 

The amounts still are not equal. It may be that one of the 
legacies mentioned was not xp’ minae, but yu’. Although the 
variant readings of the Greek words in the letters seem to offer no 
example of a confusion of y and x,* in this case it may have been 


dittography. If we emend to ww’, 740, the total becomes 1452 
minae, or HS 580,800, near enough to HS 580,000 for us to 
assume that Cicero meant the same amount on both occasions. 

It may well be, then, that in VI, 1, 19 we should read XXDC, 
in VI, 5, 2 xv’, wu’, and that Sjogren’s comma after xai in that 
sentence should be dropped, for its effect is to make the sentence 
mean that there was only one legacy. 


RicHarp M. Haywoop. 
THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


* Cf. CIL, XI, 1147, P. I, 1.20, XXCIIII; P. III, 1.54, XXCIII. 
* Unless possibly Fam. IX, 20, 2, ex... artis: see Mendelssohn’s 
conjecture. 





ANECDOTON CONCERNING GOTTFRIED HERMANN. 


Perhaps it is but a trifle, but it should not be allowed to pass 
into that limbo of oblivion which confronts classical scholarship, 
much more, it is true, in our land, than in Europe, as I realized 
in recent tours. Greek is no Cinderella there. What the experi- 
ences of Wilamowitz, the successor to Boeckh and Kirchhoff, 
were, — see his Autobiography, which indeed reveals the author 
much more than his Umwelt. As for Gottfried Hermann, 
Wilamowitz even in 1889 called most of his Monographs 
antiquated — “aber keineswegs veraltet, wenn auch leider am 
wenigsten gelesen sind Hermanns Ausgaben der Tragiker.” 
(Euripides, Herakles etc., 1889, p. 237.) 

The little item which I would like to save from oblivion has 
to do with the editorial and critical activity of Gottfried Her- 
mann. It was told me by the Egyptologist Dr. Gustavus 
Seyffarth some fifty-one years ago, in New York. (Seyffarth 
died in November, 1885.) Dr. Seyffarth, in 1824, in Leipzig, 
published a book entitled: “ De Sonis Intterarum Graecarum ”. 
Hermann, among whose students Seyffarth had held honorable 
rank, had promised to write a prefatory note for that book. 
The older scholar then was fifty-two, the younger twenty-eight. 
Once, Seyffarth told me, he found the Greek scholar rather 
curiously occupied. He was making a recensio of the text of 
some tragedy, and in examining all the printed editions he 
pursued the following method. There was a long table. At both 
ends of it stood a large basket, “ Waschkorb ”, as I remember. 
Hermann made his critical note of the text of the particular 
edition ; then he pushed the book forward and made his excerpt 
from the next edition, still pushing forward until the first and 
foremost book in the train fell into the basket at the further end 
of the table. When all books were in the basket, Hermann went 
around to that end, and the pushing process was reversed. 
Infinite patience? Yes, infinite patience, of which there is so 
much concealed in all uncommon work. How often was the train 
of books pushed over the long table? Bursian says the follow- 
ing, and I often heard Hermann’s son-in-law, Moritz Haupt, in 
Berlin, say the same: if there was anyone, from whom Hermann 
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learned method, it was Richard Bentley, and two points stood 
out: first, that he read not many authors together, but only one 
at a time; secondly, that he accepted nothing on mere authority, 
but investigated the causes and roots of every matter. 


E. G. SIHLeERr. 
Mt. VerRNoN, N. Y. 





REPORTS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Troisiéme Série, III (1930). 


Pp. 5-24. A. Cuny, Les thémes subsidiaires en -U-. An 
endeavor to group logically and deduce a theory from the mass 
of facts collected in the Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache.® 
The author propounds the theory that it was allowable and usual 
in Latin to form and use a theme in -u- alongside of other 
themes, at least in certain cases. He cites lists of nouns, from 
the ancient grammarians and from other sources, having parallel 
themes in -o- and -u-, and shows that these subsidiary -u- themes 
are not only of interest for Latin and Italian but also for 
Germanic groups and other languages of Indo-Germanic speech. 


Pp. 25-60. Louis Robert, Etudes d’épigraphie grecque. A 
continuation of the papers by M. Robert in 1927 and 1929. The 
subjects discussed are: \ XJ. Inscriptions d’Aphrodisias. XXII. 
Inscriptions agonistiques de Tralles. XXIII. ILOSEIAAIA. 
XXIV. Concours grecs en Italie. XXV. Photion de Laodicée, 
pugiliste. XXVI. Le poéte Nestor. XXVII. Lutteurs de 
Magnésie-du-Sipyle. XXVIII. M. Aurelios Demostratos Damas, 
pancratiaste. XXIX. Sérapion d’Ephése, trompette. XXX. 
Inscriptions agonistiques de Delphes. XX XI. Décret de Delphes. 


Pp. 61-95. Notes et discussions. Three articles. The first 
is a review by M. P. Chantraine of Mme Ada Adler’s Suidae 
Lexicon, which the reviewer finds to be a work of high scientific 
value. The second, a review by M. E. Benveniste of Mme Eva 
Fiesel’s Namen des griechischen Mythos im Etruskischen, in 
which the erudition of the author “is allied to sound sense and 
affords together with new conclusions the allurement of fruitful 
research.” The third, a review by M. Ernout of Plautus Rudens, 
Text und Commentar von Friedrich Marx, deals mainly with the 
text of the play, and M. Ernout concludes that, while the edition 
leaves no difficulties unnoticed, “son diagnostic est presque par- 
tout juste, si la thérapeutique est discutable,” and that the com- 
mentary is a monument of ingenious erudition — at times too 
ingenious. 

Pp. 96-110. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 110-112. Derniers ouvrages regus. 


Pp. 113-127. J. Hatzfeld. Notes sur la composition des 
Helléniques. The opening instalment of a most interesting 
essay. We have first a discussion of the testimony of Diodorus 
Siculus and of that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, then of the 
various MS titles and their implications, and finally of conclu- 
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sions to be drawn from the text itself. There is also a criticism 
of Niebuhr’s division of the Hellenica into two works,—books I 
and IT and the remaining books,—and comments on the volumi- 
nous literature of the question at issue since his day and on 
theories of later scholars. 


Pp. 128-150. Jean Bayet. Les premiéres “ Géorgiques” de 
Virgile (39-37 avant J.-Chr.). This first article of M. Bayet’s 
delightful and erudite paper is divided as follows: I.—Le pro- 
bléme de l’unité des “ Géorgiques.” II.—Le premier chant des 
“ Géorgiques ” s’inspire-t-il des “Res Rusticae” de Varron? 
I]1.—Les allusions historiques dans le premier chant des “ Géor- 
giques.” IV.—Datation d’aprés les “ Bucoliques” du premier 
chant des “ Géorgiques.” The hypothesis which the author seeks 
to establish is that Virgil first conceived the Georgics in the form 
of a poem of moderate dimensions represented by the first canto 
of the definitive edition; he wrote this during the years 39 to 
37 B. C., and when he integrated this into his greatly expanded 
poem, he endeavored to preserve the color he originally gave it. 


Pp. 151-154. Georges Dalmeyda. D’un manuscrit de Longus 
qu’on croyait perdu. Of this MS, which P. L. Courier desig- 
nated by the letter B and mentions as preserved in the Vatican 
with other MSS of which it is the original, Seeler writes: “ nulla 
a quoquam exhibita est descriptio.” M. Dalmeyda thinks that, 
compared with the Vatic. gr. 1348, it exhibits not only in the 
text but in the additions a striking agreement therewith; that 
the impression is of one and the same MS, and that the MS B of 
Courier is not a lost MS. 


Pp. 155-164. A. I. Trannoy. Hypothéses critiques sur les 
Pensées de Marc-Auréle. It will suffice to note an example from 
each of the three sections of this subtle and pleasing paper. I.— 
Curieux type de quiproquo: Bk. I, 16, “the sickness of Maxi- 
mus, t7 Maégivov” should be corrected to rm (0a)vacipw “la 
maladie dont Antonin mourut.” In this passage and in 15, 2, 
just before, we have a question of sickness; a close similarity of 
pronunciation did the rest. The copyist evinced “une forte 
dose d’étourderie et une mémoire étonnante.” II.—La vérité 
“héroique.” Bk. III, 12: “... si tu veux t’en tenir a la pré- 
sente activité conforme 4 la nature et, dans tous tes moindres 
propos, a la vérité héroique (jpwx«j), tu. vivras heureux 
(evfwnoas).” The author finds a contradiction in jpwx«y and 
thinks Marcus Aurelius wrote ciponoes, for which a careless 
scribe substituted edfwnoes. The eiponoes relegated to the margin 
was restored in the wrong place and became jpwxy, in spite of 
the fact that “ s’en tenir a une vérité héroique, ce sont, quoi qu’on 
en ait, des termes contradictoires.” IJII.—Autres hypothéses. 
On Bk. II, 17, 1, M. Trannoy asks, apropos of the phrases, la vie, 
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une guerre, un séjour 4 l’étranger, if the interpolation of these 
ideas, familiar to Christians, but alien to Stoicism, was not due 
to a Christian hand. 


Pp. 165-171. A. Ernout. Notes et discussions. A brief and 
sympathetic review of Professor Gudeman’s Agricola and Ger- 
mania. “ Heureux collégiens américains, auxquels on donne en 
pature une édition scolaire de cette valeur! ” 


Pp. 172-202. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 203-207. Derniers ouvrages recus. 
P. 207. Information. 


Pp. 209-226. Jean Hatzfeld. Notes sur la composition des 
Helléniques. This paper completes the previous one (pp. 113- 
127) and discusses the hypothesis of Breitenbach and the diffi- 
culties and contradictions that it involves owing to the fact that 
it rests on an argument not inexact but incomplete. We have 
next a discussion of the conclusions of Roquette and Simon 
based on statistical studies of disparate locutions and gram- 
matical forms the employment of which has not been shown 
to be due to chance or to a particular intention of the author. 
To sum up, in accord with ancient criticism, there is a part in 
which Xenophon completed the History of Thucydides and a 
part that covers the period from 404 to 362 B.C.; there was 
a pause in the composition of the text after II, 3, 9; during this 
interval—say between 390 and 3%70—Xenophon wrote the Ana- 
basis, where he developed traits of style that appear also in the 
second part of the Hellenica; the editing of this second part took 
some years, and between 370 and 355 may have been resumed, 
laid down, and resumed again without any discernible suture, 
but we may infer, from certain linguistic details, that Xenophon 
having more and more lost touch with his country, finished by 
regaining contact with it at the close of his life. M. Hatzfeld 
claims modestly—too modestly in fact—that the main result of 
his study is the riddance of the problem of the Hellenica from 
certain ill-founded hypotheses. 

Pp. 227-247. Les premiéres “ Géorgiques ” de Virgile (39-37 
avant J.-Chr.). The resumption and conclusion of the previous 
paper—pp. 128-150—under the following heads: V.—Hésiode 
et les premiéres Géorgiques. VI.—L’influence d’Aratos sur les 
premiéres Géorgiques. VII.—Physionomie littéraire des pre- 
miéres Géorgiques. VIII.—Place des premiéres Géorgiques dans 
Voeuvre de Virgile. These themes are treated in the same satis- 
factory way as those in the previous paper with the conclusion: 
if the first Georgics, as we believe, were conceived, written—pub- 
lished ? who knows?—between 39 and 37, they imparted to the 
art of the Bucolics its lofty form and to the future poem in four 
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books its first outline. Perfect in their kind, delicious in their 
variety, their promise, their indecision, they are the real replica 
of a soul at once delicate and affected by the old poem of Hesiod, 
and mark in the artistic life of Vergil a turning-point, doubtless 
the essential turning-point. 


Pp. 248-256. Paul Collart. Une nouvelle Tabella defixionis 
d’Egypte. Of this tabella defixionis M. Collart has given a photo- 
graph, a description, a translation, as far as such a document 
admits of translation, with comments on the text, on the magic 
words in the document and their mutations and on the sym- 
bolism of the magic design that follows the opening adjuration. 
Finally he dwells on the human interest of the tabella: “ After 
all, the best way of interesting ourselves in this little lead plate 
is perhaps not to try to make the text and the figures intelligible 
by dint of erudition but better to imagine the scenes occasioned 
by it. Origen, the son of Ioulle-Theodora, wounded by the daily 
rebuffs of Paomis, resolves to resort to the town-magician. 
Furtively at close of day he glides along the lanes to the dread 
laboratory. Speaking rapidly and full of bitterness he imparts 
his confidences, mentions his mortifications, and presents his 
prayer. With the words “Instantly, instantly, quick, quick! ”, 
he is pr sent at the graving of the tablet and, sure of his triumph, 
leaves content. Night has come. By lanes familiar to him, the 
magician secretly gains the cemetery at the end of the sands and 
into a recently closed tomb plunges his metal scroll, “ instantly, 
instantly, quick, quick.” 


Pp. 257-265. Ch. Picard. La prédiction de Déméter aux 
Eleusiniens. (Hymn. homér.: cis Anunrpav, 265-267). In this 
interesting discussion of the ‘oracle inséré’ in these lines the 
author upholds the correction of Matthaei, approved by Bau- 
meister, which replaces év aAAnAows by *AGnvaiowr.. That the 
Moscoviensis is not impeccable is shown by the accepted correc- 
tion in this line of ovvagover for cvvavénoovo’. So why not admit 
that a second fault might be concealed under the bizarre év 
aAAnAowot, Which occasions so much embarrassment? The cor- 
rection is certainly illuminating not only for the history of the 
hymn but for the history of Eleusis and Athens. 


Pp. 266-267. Agostinho da Silva. Sur Catulle, LX VIII, 
117 (157). On this line, Et gui principio nobis terram dedit 
aufert, many of the attempts at emendation and Ellis’s com- 
mentary are cited by the author. To these might be added 
Professor Owen’s suggestion: Et qui principio nobis quae 
tradidit aufert. M. da Silva would replace aufert by antest 
(ante est), which correction is not violent and is applied to the 
place where the error is generally believed to lurk. 
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Pp. 268-272. L.-A. Constans. Notes et discussions. A dis- 
cussion of the dissertation of Wilhelm Wendt’s Ciceros Brief an 
Paetus, IX, 22. On this letter from which one sees that society 
at the time of Cicero “toute paienne qu’elle fit, était loin 
d’ignorer la pudeur et méme la pudibonderie du langage,” M. 
Constans offers much shrewd comment and textual emendation. 


Pp. 273-301. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 302-304. Derniers ouvrages recus. 


Pp. 305-309. Maurice Holleaux. Sur un passage de Phlégon 
de Tralles. M. Holleaux shows that the text of the Palatinus 
needs emendation in one interesting point. For zepi rv trav 
Aividvev xopay read zepi tHv tov Aiviwv xopav and compare Livy’s 
-account Bk. XXXVIII, 40, with the “vaticinium ex eventu ” 
recapitulated in the zepi @avpaciwv. 


Pp. 310-327. J. E. Harry. Notes sur les tragiques grecs. 
In this illuminating paper Professor Harry shows a keen dis- 
criminative perception as to when a text demands emendation 
and when interpretation. On Oedipus Rex 198-99, he writes: 
“Le poéte anticipe érépyerax quand il écrit réAa. C'est tout. 
Murray traduit: ‘ Where night hath spared, he bringeth end by 
day.’ Et ilaraison. la traduction est libre, mais elle exprime 
la pensée du poete: emi Téhos TOUTO Pepe "Apys = = émi Tédos héperar 
TovTo = Téa. . . . ToUT ex ... epxera.” In Antigone 606, he 
defends the text (zavroynpws) on the ground that the conjec- 
tures arise from supposing the poet to be thinking of sleep as a 
hunter who hunts his quarry, but “le sommeil ne chasse. per- 
sonne. I] ne peut se rapprocher de Zeus pour le maitriser. C’est 
tout.” In Antigone 1232, he interprets zricas tpoowr not as 
“yatris faciem inspuens” (Musgrave) but as “ Hémon maudit 
son pére,” ... “puisque le verbe conspuer, comme mrvev, si- 
gnifie ‘traiter avec le dernier mépris.’” This interpretation 
agrees with that of Professor Campbell in his edition of 
Sophocles: “7év is governed by mrvéoas (‘ abhorring,’ i.e., ‘ ex- 
pressing abhorrence of’), as well as by marrivas — * glaring 
wildly on.”” The other passages discussed are Euripides Iphi- 
genia Taurica 98 and Ion 424. 


Pp. 328-349. A. Cordier. De quelques procédés du style 
épique (a propos d’une thése sur Virgile). This engaging 
paper, written apropos of Professor Nicholas Moseley’s Charac- 
ters and Epithets, a Study in Vergil’s Aeneid, takes as its point 
of departure an essay by M. Marouzeau in the Revue de Philolo- 
gie of 1921, where it is shown that the Latin writers used a 
special style for each of the diverse literary genres and that such 
usage became a tradition. From this point of view M. Cordier 
expounds his own thesis, that a study of the fixed epithet, in 
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Vergil for instance, should take into account this general 
function of the epithet in poetry and also of its special and 
traditional employment in the epic genre. One must judge of 
the epithet by replacing it in the ensemble of the poem and one 
must judge of the author by replacing him in the foreground of 
the literary tradition. Finally, “to seek to appreciate a fresco 
of Michael Angelo by trying to explain the choice of three or 
four colors by their bearing on the characters and the scene, 
without an eye to the general conditions of this genre of paint- 
ing—this would be to risk missing the real originality of the 
artist. Is it not the same, if one judges of literary masterpieces 
without reckoning on the traditions and obligations peculiar to 
each genre? ” 


Pp. 350-371. Robert Hisler. La ponctuation du prologue 
antimarcionite 4 l’Evangile selon Jean. The object of this paper 
is to show that ‘this precious fragment of Papias contains no 
anachronism, but offers on the other hand priceless information 
about the Christianity of the commencement of the second 
century.’ 


Pp. 372-381. Jean Safarewicz. Notes et discussions. A 
review of “Die Responsion in den plautinischen Cantica” by 
Friedrich Crusius. The reviewer finds that the theories of the 
author, who defines responsion as the obvious (évident) metrical 
parallelism between two or more verse-groups, are not in con- 
tradiction with those of Leo, but that on the other hand the 
responsion that one finds in Plautus cannot be interpreted as a 
structural element of Latin Comedy, but as an individual 
trait of the poet to which too great importance should not be 
attached. (Those interested in metrical matters will be glad to 
read also [p. 291 of the Revue] M. Safarewicz’s review of M. 
Novotny’s Etat actuel des études sur le rythme de la prose 
latine. ) 


Pp. 382-439. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 440-443. Derniers ouvrages recus. 


Pp. 444-448. Table des matiéres. 
CaroL WIGHT. 
CHATHAM, Mass. 


GuioTra, XXI (1932), 1/2. 

Pp. 1-8. R. Thurneysen, Italisches. I. Die etruskischen Raeter : 
Etruscan features are found in the Raetian inscriptions, and the 
values of ¢, 6, z in Raetian and Venetic are discussed. II. Oscan 
fiitir ‘daughter’ is identified in several inscriptions; the second 
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consonant corresponding to that in Gk. @vydrnp, Lith. dukté, 
Skt. duhitar-, was lost in imitation of *matir ‘ mother’. 


Pp. 8-14. O. Lagercrantz, Ein griechischer Instrumental: 
The phrase év mvevyar. N. T. Mark 1. 23 is explained ‘ with the 
spirit in (him) ’, as an instrumental accompanied by an adverb 
(not a preposition). Other phrases of the type are listed. Adjec- 
tives of the type évOeos are said to have come from such phrases. 


Pp. 15-20. J. Zingerle, “Y8pw. This nom.-acc., found in a 
graffito of Delos (B.C. H. L, 234) and on an inscription of 
Rome, is remodeled from é$wp which is an unfamiliar formation, 
in imitation of late nom. @vyarpy, pytpn. 


Pp. 20-40. Christine Mohrmann, Die psychologischen Bedin- 
gungen der konstructionslosen Nominativi im Lateinischen. Dis- 
cussion of such nominatives found in the works of St. Augustine, 
classified (1) isolated emphatic nom., noun or pronoun, with or 
without a resumptive pronoun; (2) names, virtually quoted; 
(3) standing in lists, the first items of which are in another 
case; (4) standing in anacolutha; (5) induced by contamina- 
tion of two expressions; (6) used for brevity; (7) nominative 
absolute. 


Pp. 40-52. St. Weinstock, Ludi Tarentini und ludi saeculares. 
The place Tarentum in the Campus Martius was presented by 
Gaia Taracia, and was therefore called ager Tarax, or in Greek 
Tdpas, whence the Romans called it Tarentum by confusion with 
the Latin form of the city’s name. Here worship of subterranean 
deities took place, called Ludi saeculares from the old meaning 
of saeculum ‘ genus, race’; when saeculum changed to ‘ genera- 
tion’ and ‘ century (= longest span of man’s life) ’, the games 
were thought to be centennial games. 


Pp. 52-56. G. Bottiglioni, Nota etimologica. Latin camillus, 
casmilla, cal6, cacula, ciaménae are derivatives of a pre-Indo-Eur. 
root kad- ‘ child, servant’, taken into Etruscan as kat- and into 
Greek where it appeared as kas- before -m-. 


Pp. 56-62. HE. Koéstermann, Incedere und Incessere. In- 
cessit in Tacitean phrases spes, timor, inopia, fames incessit 
comes from incedere, which had originally not only the meaning 
‘advance slowly, with dignity’, but also ‘advance with haste’, 
as in Plaut. Merc. 367, Asin. 405, Cure. 533; it was used also 
of military irruption, as in Liv. I, 59, 6 and XXIX, 35, 4. 
Incessere originally meant ‘to assail with missiles’, for which 
Liv. XXXVIII, 29, 4, Suet Claud. 8, etc., are cited. 


Pp. 63-70. E. Assmann, Der Bedeutungswandel von citra. 
Citra was used by late German writers of Latin in the meaning 
‘beyond’, because of the Germanic love of alliteration, as in 
cis et citra; resemblance of ci-tra to tra-ns also played a part, as 
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well as ‘ Cisalpine Italians’, who to the Germans were ‘ beyond ’ 
and not ‘ this side of’ the Alps. From the two meanings, ‘ this 
side of ’ and ‘ beyond ’, came its use for ‘ round about’. 


Pp. 70-72. J. Briich, Lat. soccus. Soccus came direct from 
Greek ov«xos, and was at first succus (testified to by Span. zoco), 
then remade to soccus by hyperurbanism. 


Pp. 72-76. J. Briich, Lat. sulphur und nhd. Schwefel. All 
the Latin and Germanic forms can be explained as coming from 
prim. Indo-Eur. *swelqwlés, varying with *sul-, with dissimila- 
tive loss of the liquids. But Lat. sulpur (-h- later inserted be- 
cause they thought it was a Greek word) came from Osc. *sulpos, 
for sulphur came to Rome from Campania; Latin changed the 
declension and stem-final. 


Pp. 76-100. P. Kretschmer, Zur Altesten Sprachgeschichte 
Kleinasiens. Many new languages have recently been found in 
the inscriptions of Asia Minor, giving more light but raising 
new problems. Luvian and Hittite are Indo-European, but there 
were other non-Indo-Eur. languages preceding them. The evi- 
dence now available indicates that alongside Hattic (or Proto- 
Hattic), a prefixing language, there was a second non-Indo-Eur. 
speech in Asia Minor and the Aegean territory, which we do 
not have in pure isolated form; it was a suffixing language and 
may have been akin to Chaldic, to Hurrian, possibly to Elamite. 
Probably Hattic came first, since it shows no traces of the other 
language’s influence; this second language is now to be found 
only in the features of Hittite, Luvian, Lycian, Carian, and 
Lydian, which seem to have been borrowed from it. 


P. 100. P. Kretschmer, Zu osk. fiitir. The lost consonant in 
this word is a European g = Skt. aspirate, as also in Osc. fiv 
‘ego’; but the same loss in Osc. mais ‘magis’ is usually ex- 
plained in another way. 

Pp. 100-108. W. Kroll, Nec—non. This use is found in 
the XII Tab. and in later texts of legal nature; in the meaning 
‘gar nicht’; and in the meaning ‘ auch nicht’, by influence of 
Gk. ovdé. 


Pp. 108-111. S. P. Cortsen, Etruskisches. The formula 
un(e) mlay nunéen(@), occurring several times in the Mummy- 
Roll of Agram, is interpreted ‘ offer a sacrificial gift (mlax) of 
une’ (a liquid of some kind, cf. Umb. une IIb 20). The word 
des means ‘ dat, gives’, and is found also in the writings tez, 
hes, and older @ueS, Ouves, in a series of inscriptions. 


Pp. 112-125. P. Kretschmer, Die Herkunft der Umbrer. 
There are a few scattered allusions in Greek and Latin authors, 
to early history of the Umbrians (‘Ou(f)pixoi, "“OpBpoves, 
“AuBpoves, Umbri, Etr. umria, umrana, cf. island Amrum off the 
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coast of Schleswig, and some other Germanic names). They 
were originally in Germanic territory, but migrated to Italy by 
the pass of Mt. Okra (now the Birmbaumer Wald; cf. Umb. 
ocar ‘ citadel’) and Nauportus (head of navigation, where port- 
age began; now Oberlaibach) into the neighborhood of Trieste, 
then further into Italy, becoming the ruling caste among the 
Ligurians, whose language they somewhat indo-europeanized, 
and also occupying the territory called Umbria. The name of 
those remaining in Germany became Ambrones, by the regular 
sound-change; they gave to the Germans the change of labio- 
velars to labials, and have certain peculiar lexical agreements 
with them; they later accompanied the Cimbri and Teutones in 
the invasion of Italy, 102 B. C. The Veneti came into North- 
east Italy as the first migration of Illyric peoples; the second 
set of Illyrians, speaking a centum-dialect, and the third set, 
speaking a satem-dialect, swept down the east coast of the 
Adriatic and across into the lower part of Italy, becoming the 
Illyrians and the Messapians. 


Pp. 125-133. M. Runes, Zur sogenannten Duenos-Inschrift. 
After the articles of Kretschmer, Thurneysen, and von Grien- 
berger, the following text is adopted: Iove(i)sat deivos, quoi 
med mitat, nei ted endo cosmis virco sied. Asted noisi opet oites 
iai pakari vois. Duenos med feked en manom e(i)nom duenoi, 
ne med malos tatod. In Latin: Iurat divos qui me mittit, ni in 
te comis virgo sit, ast nobis ope utens el pacari vis. Bonus me 
fecit in *manom enim bono, ne me malus dato. In German: 
(Das Drillingsgefiss spricht:) Es schwort bei den Gottern, der 
mich sendet: wenn eine Jungfrau gegen dich nicht freundlich 
sein sollte, du aber dich unser und zwar als Hilfe bedienend mit 
ihr versohnen willst: ein Braver hat mich zum Heil fiirwahr fiir 
einen Braven verfertigt. Kein Boésewicht soll mich darbringen. 


Pp. 133-134. W. Heraeus, Grambas. In the gloss CGL II, 
35. 53, grambas avacrvoia, it should perhaps be read crambas = 
caulis ‘ (Kohl)stengel ’, sensu obscoeno. 


Pp. 134-136. K. Stegmann von Pritzwald, Zu umbr. fratreks. 
A defense of the usual view that fratreks is from *fratricus, and 
not from *fratri-rex, as von Blumenthal, Die Iguv. Tafeln, has 
explained it. For nothing indicates an autocratic government 
of the Atiedian Brotherhood, who decided some things at least 
by a majority vote; and -icus is a very common suffix to form 
Latin words bearing on politics and the like. 

Pp. 136-152. HE. Locker, Die Bildung der griechischen Kurz- 
und Kosenamen. A list of the suffixes used in these formations, 
with their relation to the stems to which they were added, and 


statistics of the occurrences. 
RoLanpd G. KENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Plato and His Contemporaries. By G. C. Freup. New York, 
HK. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. Pp. ix, 242.1 


This summary of the circumstances in which Plato worked 
will be of the utmost importance to the study of Greek philoso- 
phy. There was pressing need of such a book not only for 
beginning students but for those who saw themselves sinking 
in the uncharted morasses of the problems which have been 
organized and discussed by Professor Field. The sanity and 
open fairness of the treatment is especially commendable; and the 
exceptions that I venture to take to details hereafter are treated 
so fully only because the book is too excellent and important to 
be reviewed with cursory praise. 

The first section, which treats of Plato’s life and work, leans 
heavily on the Platonic Epistles. The question of authenticity 
is briefly discussed in an appendix in which Professor Field 
rejects the First as obviously spurious, “lets the Twelfth go,” 
and expresses doubts about the Second. The rest he accepts as 
genuine. The opinion of the merit of this section will depend 
largely upon one’s opinion concerning the Epistles. Professor 
Field remarks that the preservation of the Platonic letters 
“ affords almost the only certain basis of our knowledge” about 
Plato’s life ; consequently, should one refuse to believe the letters 
genuine, much of the present section would lose all value. There 
are, besides, certain dubious conjectures throughout the section. 
Such is the statement that Plato was drawn to Socrates for the 
same reason as other young aspirants to a political career, that 
“the righteousness of Socrates gave him a touchstone by which 
to judge of politics and institutions and the behaviour of 
politicians. It was perhaps only at a later period and in remi- 
niscence that the intellectual methods and ideals of Socrates 
began to appear to him as the standard by which to judge of 
theories and philosophies.” This notion is in contradiction to 
the evidence of Aristotle which Professor Field himself accepts 
(pp. 204-5), for that represents Plato as already interested in 
abstract philosophy when he came under the influence of Soc- 
rates and as developing his own doctrines by reason of the 
discrepancies between Socrates’ logical methods and the Heracli- 
teanism to which Plato was already addicted. 

By taking the pseudo-Platonic definitions as an indication that 
“the science of lexicography takes its rise in the Academy”, 


1This review utilizes marginal notes left by Professor R. M. Jones 
and conversations which he held with me just previous to his death. 
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Prodicus is despoiled of an honor which he could claim on 
Plato’s own somewhat disrespectful evidence. There is a slight 
slip on page 36 where “ Plato’s first journey to Sicily ” should 
read “second” and on page 37 where “the second journey ” 
should be “the third.” 

The suggestion that Socrates is not the chief speaker in the 
Sophist and Politicus because Plato felt that “on these questions 
his thought had been specially influenced from some other direc- 
tion ” is confused by the simultaneous remark that “he was not 
himself going further than Socrates.” And why, then, is Soc- 
rates the chief speaker in the Theaetetus which, whatever the 
outcome of the investigation, is concerned with the same kind 
of questions as the Sophist ? 

An unfortunate weakness of argument is introduced by the 
statement that the Sixth Letter mentions the Theory of Ideas 
as Plato’s own contribution. It mentions the theory in lauda- 
tory terms as an accomplishment of two of Plato’s pupils; but 
no word is added to designate the theory Plato’s originally. 

The note which follows Chapter IV presents concisely the 
chief evidence on the Socratic Question. The passage from the 
Seventh Letter (325C-326B) offers a dilemma to those who 
accept the Epistles as genuine and take the Dialogues as strictly 
biographical. But the Second Letter (314C) is troublesome, in 
turn, to those who accept the Epistles but consider the Dialogues 
as expressions of Plato’s own doctrines. Field meets this by 
rejecting the Second Letter. The changes of view in the Dia- 
logues Field admits to be few; but this criterion of difference 
among the Dialogues, even reduced to the extent he suggests, is 
vague and is nullified by the sensible doctrine of page 57 that 
different language or the emphasis of a different aspect of the 
‘same reality in several Dialogues does not prove any real differ- 
ence of view. The fictitious character of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus 
shows that the Socratic dialogue was not reserved to biographical 
material in the fourth century. I have mentioned here only the 
most striking articles of the summary. 

The second section deals with the moral and political back- 
ground of Plato’s work, and here the tendency to make of Plato 
an orthodox and even reactionary thinker is much too strong 
for truth. 

The kernel of this attitude may be found in the statement on 
page 91, “From one point of view, indeed, the chief aim of 
Plato’s philosophy may be regarded as the attempt to re-establish 
standards of thought and conduct for a civilization that seemed 
on the verge of dissolution.” Although it is true that Plato is 
concerned with combating the social relativism of the fourth 
century, it is a perversion of reasoning to extend this to mean 
that he was in sympathy with the ideals of the fifth century or 
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any previous age of Athenian society. To say that Plato criti- 
cizes the statesmen of his period “rather for falling short of 
the ideals which he and they shared in common” (page 91) is 
to speak against all the evidence of the Dialogues and even of 
the Epistles. Nor will it do to say that the bitterness of the 
Gorgias is due to the first disappointment of youthful idealism. 
Essentially, the criticism of the Republic, and even of the 
Politicus, is no less scathing. 

Professor Field thinks he can find a parallel between the 
proposals of the Republic and “ the tendency towards the estab- 
lishment of unity within the city-state by setting up the State 
itself as the supreme object of loyalty, which is characteristic 
of the history of Athens”, and he explains the insistence on 
unity in the Republic by reference to the loss of unity in Athens. 
But the unity of the Republic is the unity of an ideal state, an 
organism which is constructed by Plato primarily as an explana- 
tion of the unity of a well-ordered individual soul. The tri- 
partition of the soul may have been suggested by current theories 
of three essential classes in the state; but the warning that this 
psychology is tentative and the development of the theory, as 
well as the repeated explanation of the main theme of the 
Republic, show that Plato’s moral and social doctrines grew out 
of his metaphysics. On this charge his ethics and politics have 
been unfavorably compared with Aristotle’s treatment; to me 
it seems another score in Plato’s favor. 

Because men forget that to Plato the state was not an end in 
itself but a means to forward the salvation of individual souls, 
they can say with Field that his objection to democracy was 
“that it fails to attain its own ideal of uniting all the citizens 
in appropriate service to their common city.” Perhaps this is 
largely “a question of words and names”; but certainly Plato 
thought of democracy as essentially an intellectual and moral 
anarchy which must be as bad for a state as it is for the soul 
of a man. 

The state of the Republic is an ideal state; of the implications 
of this Plato is aware, for he says that perhaps it exists only in 
heaven as a model for a man to use in shaping his own soul. 
In that case there is no meaning in the statement that “in the 
construction of ideal states the tendency is apparent to attempt 
to reduce to a minimum the dependence of the one state on the 
others.” If there is only one ideal state, there can be no profit 
for it to find in the imperfect forms of social structure. 

Professor Field, in his treatment of Plato’s attitude towards 
contemporary politics, plausibly maintains that the political 
references in the Dialogues apply as well to the fourth century 
as to the fifth. It is impossible to reach certain proof on this 
matter, as he fully admits; but the case as presented is an 
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important part of the controversy over the historicity of the 
Dialogues. The exposition of fourth-century conditions is especi- 
ally excellent ; it is most difficult to draw distinction between the 
fifth century and the following one, and the origin of cosmopoli- 
tanism and of the doctrine that “the end of man was to be 
found not in social or political activity . . . but in some experi- 
ence or state of mind which he could attain by himself” is to 
be placed in the fifth century instead of in the fourth. (Cf. 
passages on Anaxagoras, Diogenes II 7, 10 and Eudem. Ethics 
A4, 1215 Bé6 ff.) 

The third section examines the Socratic literature and Plato’s 
philosophical background and contemporaries. The remarks on 
Xenophon are particularly noteworthy, the distinction drawn 
between the Symposiwm and Oeconomicus on the one hand and 
the Memorabilia on the other and the objection taken to those 
arguments which “seek to discredit the Memorabilia as inten- 
tional fiction in order to establish the reliability of Plato.” 
Professor Field notices that, if the Memorabilia, which claims 
to be historical, is purely fictitious, it is all the more likely that 
the Platonic dialogues, which make no such claim, depart from 
history. 

The argument based on Lysias’ remark about Aeschines, how- 
ever, is weak. Because Aeschines is called “ the author of many 
noble discourses on justice and virtue”, it is said that his con- 
temporaries seem not to have considered his dialogues as histori- 
cal documents. But such a statement would be made by a 
litigant, anyway, if he wanted to contrast Aeschines’ theory and 
practice, which is just the purpose of the attack by Lysias. 

The chapter on the Pythagoreans is startlingly sane for a 
treatment of that notorious subject, and the conclusion of it is 
a timely warning: “ As far as Pythagoreanism of the fourth 
century went, Plato’s influence on it may well have been at least 
as great as its influence on him.” 

In addition to the short appendix on the Platonic Letters 
there are two appendices previously printed as articles in the 
Classical Quarterly. These review the Aristotelian account of 
the origin of the Theory of Ideas and the post-Aristotelian 
tradition of Socrates and Plato. Both are concise and intelligent 
accounts of the evidence we have, and Professor Field concludes 
that both Aristotle and the latter writers to whom credence can 
be given support the view that the Dialogues present Plato’s own 
doctrines and that the Theory of Ideas was his original contribu- 
tion. Perhaps the account goes too far in presuming that 
Aristotle’s remarks must have been intended as purely historical, 
for there has been suspicion that he was willing to rearrange 
historical material to serve as an introduction to his own 
doctrines; but this side of the matter is later admitted in 
Appendix IT. 
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In Appendix III Professor Field makes an unnecessary con- 
cession in admitting that Plutarch implies in one passage that 
“Plato and Socrates thought that there was a sensible and 
intelligible world.” The passage in the Adversus Coloten merely 
says that “even before Plato and Socrates, Parmenides recog- 
nized that nature was in part the object of knowledge, in part 
the object of opinion.” These two parts Plutarch equates with 
the phenomenal and intelligible worlds. He is attempting to 
reconcile the two parts of Parmenides’ poem by an application 
of Platonism ; and his mention of Socrates really implies nothing 
about the doctrines of the historical Socrates. At most the 
passage could be stretched to mean that Socrates distinguished 
between objects of opinion and knowledge. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. H AROLD CHERNISS. 





Classical Authors in Mediaeval Florilegia. By B. L. ULLMAN. 
Reprinted from Classical Philology. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Articles separately paged. 


Professor Ullman and Classical Philology have done well in 
uniting within one cover these six important papers dealing 
with the florilegia. The titles, in order, are: Tibullus in the 
Mediaeval “ Florilegia,’ from C. P. 23 (1928), 128-174; The 
Text Tradition and Authorship of the Laus Pisonis, 24 (1929), 
109-132; Petronius in the Mediaeval Florilegia, 25 (1930), 11- 
21; The Text of Petronius in the Sixteenth Century, 25 (1930), 
128-154; Valerius Flaccus in the Mediaeval Florilegia, 26 
(1931), 21-30; Classical Authors in Certain Mediaeval Flort- 
legia, 27 (1932), 1-42. For brevity I shall cite these papers by 
the numbers I to VI. Continuous pagination and an index were 
impracticable. 

There is a degree of irony in the fact that the laborious task 
of searching out florilegia in European libraries has been left to 
Americans, but I presume that indifference to distance is one of 
our racial traits. A good many scholars, as these articles show, 
have used individual florilegia, and some have complained that 
they have not been studied more fully, but most people have 
stopped there. Ullman’s work is the best argument for his con- 
clusion (VI. 40-41) that we need a history of the florilegia or 
the restoration of an archetype and complete publication of at 
least one. Florilegia formed so large a part of the educational 
equipment of the pre-Renaissance period and exerted so large an 
influence on our texts that they can hardly be ignored in future 
by historians or text critics. Ullman has then undertaken a 
large and important task, and has performed it with his cus- 
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tomary success. My own experience with such MSS has been 
limited: I have myself examined the Petronius portions of only 
two of his MSS, and my readings from such MSS, in the com- 
plete collation I hope some day to publish, will be derived from 
his published papers and from the notes and photostats he has so 
generously loaned me. I can not testify more eloquently to my 
confidence in his work. This experience has convinced me of the 
pressing necessity of such undertakings. Again, my own work 
has persuaded me that we can not long continue to study single 
portions of MSS, but must take into account the contents as a 
whole. This is what Ullman has done. 

The first article contains the general introduction and the 
description of the MSS, which fall into two groups. The more 
important consists at present of four MSS, Paris 17903 and 
7647, both of which have been used by others, Arras 64(65) and 
Escorial Q. I. 14, designated n, p, a and e respectively. The 
last two are Ullman’s additions to the list. It is interesting to 
see that in 1556 Hadrianus Junius cited a codex Atrebatensis 
on the Laus Pisonis. Scholars have been content to regard the 
MS as lost, but it is quite clearly a, which remained buried at 
Arras until Ullman exhumed it. One wonders how many more 
“lost” MSS will in time appear. Vincent of Beauvais based 
his encyclopedias on n, plus more complete MSS of certain 
authors; Jacobus Magnus used Vincent, as did the writers of 
some of the other florilegia. This fact places squarely before us 
another large task, the scientific re-editing of Vincent’s Specula. 
I quote Ullman’s final words, which are picturesque as well as 
true: “Such an investigation would be greatly facilitated if we 
could actually look into the Mirrors in their pristine brightness 
instead of trying to get a distorted glimpse between the specks 
of the dust of centuries” (VI. 42). The second class consists 
of MSS, more numerous but of later date, containing some new 
selections and passages from some new authors, but derived 
ultimately from the same original. All florilegia are then of 
French origin, and their archetype probably went back to the 
twelfth century. The stemma of the major florilegia, somewhat 
simplified, is thus described (II. 123): “... that p and a had a 
common ancestor; that this ancestor and e were descended 
from the same original, and that the common ancestor of e p a 
was a sister or cousin of n.” Probable dates are n, twelfth 
century, p, thirteenth, a e, fourteenth. Scaliger’s lost flori- 
legium was of the same general type. An apparent inconsistency 
exists in the discussions of Daniel’s florilegium: in I. 162 it 
belonged to this group; in IV. 152 it is identified, plausibly, 
with p. Throughout there are valuable remarks on the use of 
florilegia by sixteenth-century scholars. 

I shall pass over for the moment the two papers on Petronius 
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and remark briefly on the rest. It is demonstrated that Gu- 
glielmo da Pastrengo and Petrarch quoted Tibullus, not from a 
complete MS at Verona, but from a florilegium, though perhaps 
one more extensive than any now in existence (I. 172-174). 
The Laus Pisonis is rightly attributed to Lucan by the MSS 
(II. 132), and I agree that the case for Lucan is better than 
that for Calpurnius. In the case of Flaccus, the florilegia are 
independent of V S (V. 27), and stand in some relation to the 
lost C, which also came from northern France or Belgium. The 
final article gathers up the materials dealing with a large range 
of authors. 

Ullman is sceptical of the value of the florilegia for our texts, 
however useful they may be for the history of the tradition and 
for the culture of their periods. One ground for this seems to 
be that they alter passages to adapt them to the anthology 
form of quotation, another their affinities with more complete 
MSS. Yet their deliberate alterations are a relatively harmless 
kind of tampering with the text. In the case of Petronius, I am 
afraid his judgment is a trifle severe. As he points out (IV. 
149, n. 3), the florilegia are closer to P than to any other of the 
extant longer MSS. But P, while inferior to B R, is clearly in 
the older and better tradition, and the agreements of the flori- 
legia with it would be a point in their favor. Yet the florilegia 
must be judged as a whole, and it does seem, from the evidence 
assembled here, that in general they belong with the inferior 
MSS. 

The two papers dealing with Petronius have a peculiar interest 
for me, partly because Ullman hopes that I will attempt the 
solution of the perplexing problems of the sixteenth-century 
text. As to this, I can say only that I am deeply involved, but 
am not yet ready to express an opinion on various points that 
Ullman discusses. His fourth paper is to my mind the most 
important contribution thus far made to Petronian criticism. 
I mention a few out of many valuable details. While I worked 
over much of his material in 1929, Ullman has the credit for first 
calling attention to the importance of the Adversaria of Pithoeus 
and Turnebus, both of which quote a long MS ten years before 
the appearance of Tornaesius’ edition in 1575. Even they were 
anticipated by Cuiacius, who quoted from a long MS as early 
as 1562. Biicheler missed both these valuable works, as well 
as the 1577 edition of Pithoeus, which, as Ullman shows, is a 
document of prime importance. Again, Ullman is the first to 
exploit the codex Memmianus. He finds mention of six long 
MSS, and since it seems incredible that all these should have 
perished, he proceeds to reduce this number by identification. 
The result (IV. 142) is the recognition of three: Dalecampianus 
(used by Tornaesius) ; Memmianus = vetus Pithoei = Benedic- 
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tinus; Cuiacianus = Tolosanus. The desirability of reducing 
this number is obvious, but I fear the solution is not quite so 
simple. In the first place, if we take all the evidence at face 
value, we have not six, but at least ten, long MSS, not to men- 
tion Scaliger’s pseudo-manuscript L. In the second place, it 
is almost as easy to convict Memmius of borrowing and keeping 
Pithoeus’ MS as the opposite, though the identification would 
not be affected by this shift. In the third place, we need a more 
complete collection of the internal evidence than is now avail- 
able—evidence which Biicheler passed by or used carelessly. 
This will lead toward, if not to, the restoration of Cuiacianus 
and Memmianus, and these are two of our major problems. A 
third is Scaliger. My own tentative dating of L puts it at least 
as late as Ullman’s latest date (1577), but the question is too 
complicated for discussion here. I am glad to find that Ullman 
is on my side in questioning both the character and the value of 
Scaliger’s work (IV. 150 and n. 3; 154). With what he has to 
say on the editions of Sambucus, Pithoeus and Tornaesius, I am 
in almost complete agreement, after independent examination of 
the testimony. Professor Ullman has found and used external 
evidence skilfully and well. His procedure and line of reasoning 
are sound, and I should expect the final result, based on his work 
and on more complete internal evidence, to agree in the main 
with his conclusion. My own attitude at the moment is not one 
of distrust but of reservation of judgment. 

This lengthy discussion has several reasons for existence. The 
most obvious is of course my own interest. In addition, I hope 
the extent of our agreement, after working over the material 
independently, will argue the value of what he has done, and the 
indication of problems still unsolved will reveal the size of the 
territory he has explored. Ullman modestly depreciates his own 
work, but he has pointed out the course to be followed and has 
set forth clearly the goal and the rewards. Thanks to him, we 
can recognize florilegium influence when we meet it. Also, we 
may approach Scaliger upright and not on bended knee as of 
yore. For new materials, new ideas and new methods Petronian 
scholars may be grateful to Ullman, and I hope that his example 
may set students to work at doing for other authors (notably 
perhaps Livy) what Ullman has done for Petronius. 

I should be sorry if my own interests led me to exaggerate the 
importance of these two papers at the expense of the rest. The 
main center of Ullman’s interest is the florilegia. He has laid 
a solid foundation for their study, and I can only hope that he 
will himself be able to undertake the further work he sees ahead. 
All classicists must feel grateful to him for what he has done, 
and no one interested in the transmission of our texts can neglect 
his work. 

Evan T. Saas. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the Inclosed Nations. 
By ANDREW RuNNI ANDERSON. (Monographs of The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, No. 5.) Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1932. 
Pp. viii, 117. $3. 


To mediaeval Europe and to the Orient at all periods the 
Alexander of Romance has been the Alexander of reality. It 
was inevitable that about the figure of Alexander legends should 
grow until eventually the man himself was almost lost, for the 
extraordinary conquests of Alexander created not only a new 
world, but a new conception of the world, the world of common 
interests, the Oixovyévy. Thus people came to look upon him 
as the successor of Semiramis and other great rulers of the past, 
the early Christians portraying Jesus in the likeness of Alex- 
ander, the Jews regarding him as a propagandist of the Most 
High, the Mohammedans worshipping him as Dulcarnain, the 
Lord of the Two Horns. 

One of the most interesting and important features of the 
Alexander Romance is the story of the gate built by Alexander, 
which in time was conceived as having been built to exclude 
Gog and Magog, who indeed were later equated with the Ten 
Tribes of Israel. Professor Anderson has already contributed 
several papers on the subject, “Alexander at the Caspian Gates,” 
in the Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
LIX (1928), 130-163, being the most important for the present 
study. There he discussed the legend of Alexander’s Gate before 
it took the form of excluding Gog and Magog, reserving this 
latter topic and kindred subjects for the book under review. 

Professor Anderson’s book is a model of scholarship. In the 
introductory note and the five chapters he has discussed every 
phase of his subject with a thoroughness and soundness which 
reflect great credit upon him. He does not attempt to solve 
every problem, for, I dare say, not all the problems can be 
solved. His book is fully documented, and the dozen pages of 
bibliography at the end are valuable. 

In his first chapter Professor Anderson discusses the historic, 
geographic and ethnographic backgrounds of Gog and Magog. 
Genesis, and probably Hzekiel, placed the sons of Japheth, in- 
cluding Magog, south of the Caucasus, but as the geographical 
horizon widened Magog was moved to the north. Due to inva- 
sions of Cimmerians and Scythians from the north, it is easy 
to understand how the term Gog and Magog became synonymous 
with barbarian, particularly with the northern barbarian. The 
development of this equation has had a long and interesting 
history from the time the Jews looked upon the Roman Empire 
as Gog and Magog until the Russians regarded Napoleon and 
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his army as Gog and Magog under the leadership of the Anti- 
christ. 

The bursting of the Caucasus in 395 A. D. or later by the Huns 
provided the setting for the fusion of the legend of the building 
of Alexander’s Gate with the Biblical legend of Gog and Magog. 
Chapter II deals with important changes in the legend which 
begin after the Syrian Christian Legend concerning Alexander, 
for now instead of building the gate as a pagan king to exclude 
the Scythians, Alexander builds it as an instrument of God to 
exclude their Biblical equivalents, Gog and Magog. And he does 
not build it in a narrow passage already existing between two 
mountains, but between two mountains, called Breasts of the 
North, which God has miraculously brought together. With 
the Syrian Discourse or Homily by Mar Jacob, Jacob of Sarug 
(died 521), Gog and Magog begin to be identified with the 
Antichrist. 

The next step in the legend, the subject of Chapter ITI, is that 
Alexander’s Gate was built to confine the Ten Tribes of Israel, 
the so-called Lost Tribes. According to tradition, the Jews had 
been transported to Media by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
but there were of course Jews in other regions as well. So it 
came about that the Jews in the Caucasus were fused with the 
Ten Tribes, and the Tribes of Israel were regarded as inclosed 
nations. Petrus Comestor exerted a wide influence, for he sub- 
stituted Gog and Magog for the Ten Tribes, and the setting was 
thus provided for the identification of the Ten Tribes and Gog 
and Magog. Interesting changes now take place. For example, 
the color red is associated with the Jews and in the Jiingerer 
Titurel (about 1280) red Jews are shut behind mountains called 
Gog and Magog. Before long they appear in the Alexander 
Romance with this color (e. g., in the Middle-Swedish Konung 
Alexander, about 1380), until at last the red Jews are trans- 
formed into red Indians. 

Chapter IV shows that an Alexander Romance in cartography 
as well as in literature developed, and the final chapter deals 
with the transference, under the Mohammedans, of Alexander’s 
(Dulcarnain’s) Gate to the far east or northeast. This was due 
to various causes, chiefly to the extension of the legend of Alex- 
ander’s conquests to China, to the description in the Koran 
(XVIII, 86) of the course pursued by Dulcarnain, and to the 
accounts of the expedition of Sallam the Interpreter (842-844). 
Western travelers, such as Marco Polo, however, brought back 
to Europe first-hand information about the geography of Asia, 
so that still further changes were made in the position of Alex- 
ander’s Gate and the inclosed nations. On the great Map of 
Mercator (1569), for example, Gog and Magog are placed south 
and north of the Arctic circle. The inscriptions describing them 
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may be from Marco Polo, except that Marco Polo believed Gog 
and Magog to be near the Great Wall of China. 

As Professor Anderson says, Alexander’s Gate, always a sym- 
bolic bulwark of the civilized world against the barbarians, has 
wandered from the Caspian Gates to the pass of Dariel and to 
the pass of Derbend and on to remote corners of Asia, until, 
thanks to modern research, the Alexander Romance, and with 
it Alexander’s Gate, have passed into the realm of fairyland. 
But thanks to the researches of Professor Anderson this fairy- 
land has been recreated for us. 


C. A. RoBINsoN, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





The Ephemerides of Alexander’s Expedition. By CHARLES 
ALEXANDER Rosinson, Jz. Brown University Studies. 
Providence, 1932. 81 pp. $3.00. 


This important work is not mainly concerned with the known 
fragments of Alexander’s LZ phemerides, but makes the attempt 
to trace their influence on the histories of the expedition 
throughout its whole course. Starting from the thesis of Pro- 
fessor Prentice, that the foundation of all our accounts, as far 
as the spring of 327, was the history of Callisthenes, and that 
his work was founded on the day-books kept by Eumenes of 
Cardia and Diodotus of Erythrae, Mr. Robinson proceeds to 
note a period of wide divergence, beginning immediately after 
Callisthenes’ death and followed by a new period of general 
agreement among all the accounts, which in turn begins at the 
point at which Alexander starts down the Hydaspes, and extends 
to his death at Babylon. Mr. Robinson believes that this agree- 
ment indicates the existence of a common source, the day-books, 
and that only the last part of them, from the Hydaspes on, was 
preserved after the expedition. He explains the loss of the 
earlier part by citing a story of Plutarch’s, which tells of the 
burning of the tent of EHumenes at the time when Alexander 
was planning to send a fleet to explore “the outer sea.” Eu- 
menes’ papers were destroyed with the tent. 

Mr. Robinson bases the demonstration of his theory on the 
itinerary of the expedition as found in the five extant historians, 
whose statements are presented in parallel columns. This limi- 
tation of the scope of the study to the bare itinerary, convenient 
as it may be, presents difficulties. “I have indicated,” says the 
author, “as a rule, only the names of places, but it has been 
necessary occasionally to insert the name of a person, people, or 
an event, in order to bring out the uniformity, or lack of it, 
more clearly.” This is quite true, but the author’s choice in the 
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matter must needs be his own, and demonstration suffers there- 
by a lack of objectivity. For example, there are discrepancies 
among the accounts of Alexander’s passage through Gadrosia 
and Carmania (pp. 57-8)—a part of the history where the 
accounts are for the most part in agreement. The demonstra- 
tion would be more complete if Mr. Robinson had included 
Diodorus’ mention of Carmania (XVII, 105, 7). In another 
place (p. 85) the author incorporates with the itinerary the 
accounts of the punishment of Bessus. Justin’s account (XII, 
5, 10-11) might well be included. When he restricts himself to 
the itinerary the author is on solid ground; where he departs 
from his rule he has to decide for himself what persons or events 
are significant and what not, and all readers are not likely to be 
equally well satisfied by his choice. 

Antiquity tells us but little of the day-books. The only dat- 
able fragments belong to the last months of Alexander’s life; 
apart from these, ancient authors have quoted very little, and 
that of a most general character. If Mr. Robinson is right (on 
pp. 64-68) in bringing Aelian’s long quotation into connection 
with those of Arrian and Plutarch (not without violence to the 
text and admission of considerable discrepancy), the range of 
time covered by the datable fragments is closely limited. There 
is no way of knowing when the books began to be kept. The 
only possible approach to the problem is that which Mr. Robin- 
son adopts, and it is to be hoped that he will follow it up. He 
must apply his hypothesis to the details of the histories and so 
test its validity. 

He appears occasionally to lose sight of his problem. For the 
study of discrepancies in the accounts of the route from Ammon 
to Memphis (p. 24) it is not of immediate importance to deter- 
mine which statement is true. The real question is, what is the 
relation of the discrepant accounts to one another. The same 
is true of the crossing of the Caucasus and founding of Alex- 
andria (p. 34). Foot-notes could perhaps have been used more 
appropriately to explain the apparent discrepancies in the names 
Gaugamela and Arbela, Malloi and Sudrakai (pp. 27 and 51). 
Arrian’s remarks on the subject are well known, but none the 
less worthy of mention. 

The appendix, “When did Alexander reach the Hindu 
Kush ?,” is in the main reprinted from an earlier article. The 
problem is to divide the campaigns from February, 330, to the 
summer of 327, by fixing winter quarters in logical places and 
allowing Alexander time to cover the distance from the Caspian 
Sea to the Hindu Kush. This Mr. Robinson does by rejecting 
the statement of Plutarch that Alexander remained in Persis 
four months. The authority of Plutarch is not sacred, but it 
is worth observing that in this chapter the author deals with 
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material which the bare itinerary of the expedition does not 
touch. In other words, his theory about the day-books must be 
tested in relation to all the known facts. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Robinson contemplated work of this kind when he wrote 
in his preface: “I hope to supply this ‘Alexander-harmony ’ 
shortly.” He has already greatly advanced the study of his 
problem. 


Pure H. Davis. 
VassaR COLLEGE. 





Il Libro di Didone: Testo con Traduzione a fronte seguito da 
ampio Commento interpretativo ed estetico a cura di Corso 
Buscaroli. Milano-Genova-Roma-Napoli. Societé Anonima 
Editrice Dante Alighieri (Albrighi, Segati & C.), 1932-X. 
XVI, 519 pp. large 8vo. 


It is a genuine pleasure, after making prolonged expeditions 
into this silva of comment, to lay down the volume with the feel- 
‘ing that the time has not been ill spent. The bulk is at first 
rather dismaying, averaging almost 400 words of notes upon each 
line of text, or 459 closely printed pages upon a total of 705 
verses. This magnitude is not attained by learned disquisitions 
or lengthy excursuses, which are quite lacking. It is the result 
of quoting rival or confirmatory interpretations and syntactical, 
textual or explanatory parallels. This means that we have be- 
fore us a variorum edition, with all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the same. 

The author sets his method before us succinctly in the Intro- 
duction, adopting as his guiding principle the following dictum 
of a learned compatriot, “'The necessary premise and logical 
conclusion, the test and corrective of every critical essay, lie 
essentially in this, to be familiar with the text and to keep it 
before the eyes.” 'To this procedure Professor Buscaroli adheres 
as if it were a rule of life, and to keep himself from straying 
from the path so marked out he adopts from the same source a 
further warning against “ constructing theories that are ephem- 
eral about a work that is eternal.” An edition produced under 
such limitations is bound to display very special merits to the 
detriment of others. 

The translation, so far as an English-speaking reviewer may 
judge, is really excellent and of a kind to be valuable as com- 
mentary. The text is essentially Goelzer’s (1925). The accom- 
panying Bibliography by no means exhausts the authorities 
quoted in the notes. Among these Lejay is cited with special 
frequency, although German editors are not neglected. English 
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school editions are constantly at hand, Page in particular, though 
not always approved, and even “ poor old Sidgwick ”, as he first 
became known to the reviewer from college lectures. American 
school editions, to which none can deny outstanding value, are 
not accessible to the editor. A more serious deficiency consists 
in the lack of periodical literature. For example, the present 
reviewer's definitive explanation of more ferae (551) in this 
Journal, Vol. XLV, No. 178, pp. 176-178, and Professor Ogle’s 
equally definitive account. in TJ'ransactions of the American 
Philological Association, Vol. 56, 1925, pp. 26-36, belong by 
every right in a variorum edition, being so divergent. It may be 
that the poet left the passage “deliberately mysterious”, to 
adopt a phrase of Professor Buscaroli (p. 265). And, by the 
way, such general ideas as he allows himself within the limits of 
line-by-line interpretation, and they are not few, may be gleaned 
from the Indice delle Osservaziont notevoli under the word 
Virgilio, pp. 518-519. 

The self-imposed limitations, of course, bear very hard upon the 
editor, because it is impossible to give an adequate account of any 
single book of the Aeneid without reconstructing the builder’s 
plans, as it were. Who, for example, does not appreciate better 
the later books after perusing Warde-Fowler’s rambling com- 
mentaries? In the case of the Fourth the plan of the whole is 
particularly manifest. Professor Buscaroli’s division into para- 
graphs might well be supplemented by a partition into the well- 
defined topics of the erotic tragedy, namely, the enamourment, 
the lover’s distress, the mock-marriage, the parting scenes, the 
lover’s curse, and the self-immolation. All of this, by a stroke 
of youthful good fortune, was intelligibly set forth in the 
reviewer’s Dissertation, The Dido Episode in the Aeneid of 
Virgil: Toronto, William Briggs, 1907, o. 0. p. 

Saving the above strictures, much remains to praise: Professor 
Buscaroli, a young man still in his thirties, has shown himself 
no unworthy successor of the brilliant coterie of Italian Vir- 
gilians whose fertile scholarship enriched the learning of the 
past generation; he has displayed boundless diligence, consistent 
good taste, fine discrimination, sound scholarship, and above all, 
ample promise of further achievements. This volume was deserv- 
edly crowned (1930) by the Real Istituto Lombardo di Scienze 
e Lettere; it is by no means undeserving of a place alongside the 
Sixth Book of Norden. 

Norman W. DeEWIrrv. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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Beitrage zur Sprache und Kritik Tertullians von Dr. HeInrIcH 
Hopper. Lund, C.W.K. Gleerup, 1932 (= Skrifter ut- 
givna av Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund 14). 167 pp. 


Heinrich Hoppe, who published his De sermone Tertullianeo 
in 189%, here summarizes his studies of 35 years. Time has 
increased his sense of the difficulties of the task; he points out 
how poor MS transmission, and editors all too prone to conjec- 
ture, have disfigured one of the most rugged landmarks in Latin 
literature. In addition, the rapid decay of Latin studies in 
Germany (which makes Hoppe wonder whether any scholars will 
be left to utilize the Thesaurus at its completion) long prevented 
publication of these researches; but Lofstedt offered Swedish 
hospitality, together with the benefit of his criticism and sug- 
gestions. 

After a brief account of the MSS (of which two have recently 
come to light), Hoppe examines Tertullian’s peculiarities in 
form, syntax, style and vocabulary. His characterization of the 
leading editors—Beatus Rhenanus, Gelenius, etc.—is interesting. 
Two of them—Gelenius and Thornell—have worked also on the 
text of Ammianus Marcellinus; Hoppe does not convince me 
that they have caught Tertullian’s literary spirit any more than 
they did Ammian’s, though their conjectures are often stimulat- 
ing. But the enigmatic and solitary figure of the great African 
thetorician calls for high insight and enormous erudition; 
Hoppe’s discussion indicates that Tertullian will long remain 
a fertile field, and that perhaps some of the very foundations 
remain to be laid. 

Perhaps Tertullian’s greatest contribution to Latin is the new 
words he so boldly coined. Here only Cicero and Jerome can 
be compared with him. Hoppe gives an imposing list of the 
words first used by Tertullian. Acceptable, accessible, benefac- 
tion, blasphemy, cathartic, confessor, corporation, detector, 
divisible, duplicity, episcopate, exorcism, hostility, idiotic, illu- 
mination, inauguration, inconvenience, incubator, inexperience, 
infanticide, insufficiency, material, mendacity, operator, partici- 
pation, prescience, profanity, prostitution, protector, reminis- 
cence, sensual, sensuality, separator, substantial, substantive, 
sufficiency, summit, testimonial, transgressor, turbulence, visi- 
bility—these are some of the new words Tertullian launched, 
in their Latin dress. 

Hoppe devotes several pages to the quantitative clausulae; 
here also one gathers that much remains to be done. Altogether 
this volume forms a thorough, painstaking and stimulating sur- 
vey, quite fundamental to any student of the first great figure 
in Latin Christianity. 

C. U. Cuark. 


Tue City CoLttece, New York CIry. 
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